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“THE TROUSSEAU” 


From the Painting by Charles W. Hawthorne 
(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Luxury laxes 


Aru centuries, during which 

glass making emerged from the 
making of ornaments to the pro 
duction of glass to see through — 
after it had created an industry 
in many countries such as ancient 
Venice—it became the plaything 


of the everlasting politicians. 


Even window glass was taxed in 
more than one country of Europe. 
Its manufacture was hedged in 
by narrow-minded regulations. 
For long periods our forefathers 


were denied the healthfulness 
and comfort of what is now a 
commonest necessity — glass. 


Today—whatever you need—Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes— 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
with its international at 

distribution, has a <\, 


product that exact “\ \ 
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{N-THIS-AND-F UTURE-ISSUES 





N pages 16, 17, 18, and 19 is pub- 

lished an object-lesson in govern- 
ment for high-school students, of na- 
tional significance in a Presidential year. 
Twenty-five famous American men and 
women, ranging from governors to novel- 
ists and from engineers to clergymen, have 
answered THE SCHOLASTIC’S invita- 
tion to present their ideas of what the 
major parties should pledge themselves to 
at the national conventions this summer. 
Politics in America has often been in- 
dicted for concerning itself with trivial 
and meaningless issues. As Albert Edward 
Wiggam tells us, government is the least 
efficient of human enterprises, and there- 
fore the least productive of happiness. 
Why should we not mobilize the best 
brains of the nation to point the direction 
of governmental advance? Some boy or 
girl now reading THE SCHOLASTIC 
will be elected President in 1968. Let him 
ponder well the thoughts of these great 
leaders on the welfare of the Republic. 


HE next issue will contain the last 

of the sixteen “Name Me” contests 
that have run throughout the present 
school year. Answers to the double con- 
test in this issue will appear in the May 
12 issue, and to Number 16 in the last 
issue of the year. The contest in the 
March 31 issue was erroneously numbered 
13. It should have been 14. 


T)\ 8. JOHN H. COX of West Virginia 
, University, who discussed Mountain 
Balladry so entertainingly last time, in- 
forms us that his correct title is “Professor 
of English Philology.” Have you been 
following the Poetry Corner recently? 
This series on the folk poetry of America 
has brought forth original material of a 
high order. It is a true source-book of our 
native song. 





T’S just around the corner now. We 

are sure no reader of THE SCHOL- 
ASTIC needs reminding that the 1928 
Student-Written Number is next on our 
program and will be published April 28 
(see the advertisement on the inside back 
cover). The material is exceptional in 
quantity and quality, and the issue will 
be one to treasure for a lifetime. There 
will be two more regular issues after the 
Student-Written one, and their contents 
include some of the most interesting stuff 
we’ve ever published. 
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Philadelphia Dedicates Magnificent Temple of Art 


ge emai great new Museum of Art building 
has been completed and the work of installing authentic 
period interiors in one of its four great wings was. finished 


March 26, when that section of the new Museum was 
opened to the public. 

Erected at a cost of about $13,000,000 the Philadelphia 
Museum now takes its place among the great museums of 
the world. If Alexander the Great had ordered the con- 
struction of the new Museum, it has been said, it would 
have taken 1,000 of his slaves seventy years to do the job. 
Modern architects have done it in ten years. Other famous 
structures have grown usually wing by wing, but this vast 
gallery of ten million bricks and five hundred thousand 
cubic feet of stone benefits by the unity of its design. It 
has made possible an audacious attempt upon the part of 
the architects to hew to the line of pure Greek building on 
a scale hitherto unattempted in our time. All the refine- 
ments of Periclean architects that research has unearthed 
have been carried out in an edifice that could enclose the 
Parthenon in a single wing. 


There is not a straight line in this structure. Columns are 
slightly off vertical. Walls and roofs are imperceptibly 
bulged or bent in order to register a perfectly straight line 
to the eye. There are forty columns in the new Art Mu- 
seum. Each group leans toward the centre as well as toward 
the building. These rows of columns are so finely pitched 
that a series of straight lines drawn through the centre of 
each column would meet in the air about two and one-half 
miles above the portico. 


Another innovation is the use of vari-colored pigments 
to brighten solemr: walls and columns. This employment of 
gay decorations, common in early Greek architecture, had 
long been a lost art. The four acres of terra-cotta roof sur- 
face are glazed from deep blue to bluish green and even the 
walls have pieasing shades of color. Five years’ study ended 


in the conclusion that the best stone for the Philadelphia 


climate was a variety of dolomite from Minnesota. The 
seven strata in the quarry vary from a pinkish yellow toa 
yellowish gray. Each block for the museum was numbered 
when quarried as to its exact position in the completed 
structure. 

The Museum is E-shaped and the combined distance of 
its outer walls is one-half-mile. The building is 551 feet 
wide and 423 feet deep. There are three main floors above 
the basement and it is the largest building in the world 
erected as a unit for museum purposes. An entirely new 
method of exhibiting art treasures has been employed. The 
three main floors are the principal exhibition floors, the 
study collection floor and the administrative and education 
floor. The principal exhibition floor is being developed so 
as to present an unbroken visual history of the evolution of 
the art of all ages. This will be done by placing all the 
main galleries in their proper geographical and historical 
order. In passing through them the visitor will be able to 
journey through five thousand years of the fine and decor: 
ative arts—from the best of the contemporary work to the 
earliest flowering of the art of the Orient. 

Flanking these main galleries will be authentic period 
interiors, removed bodily from great homes of the past three 
centuries. The ten interiors that have been obtained and 
installed for the opening are early American and English. 
One is from the famous Richard Powel mansion, where 
George Washington was a frequent visitor in the days just 
before and after the Revolution. Another room comes from 
the Derby House at Salem, Massachusetts, and is a raft 
specimen of the combined efforts of Samuel McIntire, mas 
ter decorator of the early Republic, and Charles Bulfinch, 
New England's most noted architect. Other rooms already 
acquired for the museum include one from the Treaty 
House, at Upminster, England, another from Tower Hill 
London, three from Sutton Scarsdale and one from Wright 
ington Hall, England. An exquisite Italian room and sev 
eral French rooms also will be installed soon in the Museum. 
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Gulliver the Great 


By Walter Alden Dyer 


nolias were in bloom. We motored around the park, 
turned up a side street, and finally came to a 
throbbing standstill before the Churchwarden Club. 

There was nothing about its exterior to indicate that 
it was a clubhouse at all, but within there was an in- 
definable atmosphere of early Victorian comfort. There 
was something about it that suggested Mr. Pickwick. 
Old prints of horses and ships and battles hung upon 
the walls, and the oak was dark and old. There seemed 
to be no decorative scheme or keynote, and yet the 
atmosphere was utterly distinctive. It was my first 
visit to the Churchwarden Club, of which my quaint, 
old-fashioned Uncle Ford had long been a member, and 
I was charmed. 

We dined in the grill, the walls of which were com- 
pletely covered with long churchwarden pipes, arranged 
in the most intricate and marvelous patterns; and after 
our mutton-chop and ale and plum pudding, we filled 
with the choicest of tobaccos the pipes which the old 
major-domo brought us. 

Then came Jacob R. Enderby to smoke with us. 
Tall and spare he was, with long, straight, black hair, 
large, aquiline nose, and piercing eyes. I disgraced 
myself by staring at him. I didn’t 


[: was a mild evening in early spring, and the mag- 


“Cheer up!” said he. “You needn’t come with me 
to visit the sick. I°ll be back in an hour, and mean- 
while Mr. Enderby will take care of you; won’t you, 
Jake?” 

For answer, Enderby arose, and refilling his pipe, 
took me by the arm, while my uncle got into his over- 
coat. As he passed us on the way out he whispered 
in my ear: 

“Talk about dogs.” 

I heard and nodded. 

Enderby led me to the lounge or loafing-room, an 
oak-paneled apartment in the rear of the floor above, 
with huge leather chairs and a seat in the bay window. 
Save for a gray-haired old chap dozing over a copy of 
Simplicissimus, the room was deserted. 

But no sooner had Enderby seated himself on the 
window-seat than there was a rush and a commotion, 
and a short, glad bark, and Nubbins, the steward’s 
bull-terrier, bounded in and landed at Enderby’s side 
with canine expressions of great joy. 

I reached forward to pat him, but he paid absolutely 
no attention to me. At last his wriggling subsided, 
and he settled down with his head on Enderby’s knee, 
the picture of content. Then I recalled my uncle’s 





know that such a man existed in 


parting injunction. 


New York, and yet I couldn’t de- 
cide whether his habitat should be 
Arizona or Cape Cod. 

Enderby and Uncle Ford were 
deep in a discussion of the states- 
manship of James G. Blaine, when 
waiter summoned my uncle to the 
telephone. 

I neglected to state that my 
uncle, in his prosaic hours, is a 
physician; and this was a call. I 
knew it the moment I saw the 
waiter approaching. I was dis- 
appointed and disgusted. Uncle 
Ford saw this and laughed. 





A Tropical Storm 

And a narrow escape from death were 
necessary before Jacob Enderby over- 
came his fear and hatred of dogs. As 
Gulliver the Great, powerful but 
helpless, stood beside him on a raft 
and barked thunderously at the pass- 
ing steamer, Enderby learned that 
there can arise a mysterious bond of 
love between a man and a dog, and 
the fear and hatred were gone forever. 

This story is reprinted from “Gulli- 
ver the Great and Other Stories,” by 
permission of the author and special 
arrangement with the Century Com- 
pany, publishers. . 








“Friend of yours?” I suggested. 

Enderby smiled. “Yes,” he said, 
“we’re friends, I guess. And the 
funny part of it is that he doesn’t 
pay any attention to anyone else 
except his master. They all act 
that way with me, dogs do.” And 
he pulled Nubbins’ stubby ears. 

“Natural attraction, I  sup- 
pose,” said I. 

“Yes, it is,’ he answered, with 
the modest frankness of a big man. 
“It’s a hard thing to explain, 
though there’s a sort of reason for 
it in my case.” 


I pushed toward him a little 





4 
He refilled 


tobacco-laden teak-wood stand hopefully. 
and lighted. 

“It’s an extraordinary thing, even so,” he said, 
puffing. “Every dog nowadays seems to look upon me 
as his long-lost master, but it wasn’t always so. I 
hated dogs and they hated me.” 

Not wishing- to say “Really,” or “Indeed” to this 
big, outdoor man, I simply grunted my surprise. 

“Yes, we were born enemies. More than that, I was 
afraid of dogs. A little fuzzy toy dog, ambling up to 
me in a room full of company, with his tail wagging, 
gave me the shudders. I couldn’t touch the beast. And 
as for big dogs outdoors, I feared them like the plague. 
I would go blocks out of my way to avoid one. 

“T don’t remember being particularly cowardly about 
other things, but I just couldn’t help this. It was in 
my blood, for some reason or other. It was the bane 
of my existence. I couldn’t see what the brutes were 
put into the world for, or how anyone could have any- 
thing to do with them. 

“And the dogs reciprocated. They disliked and dis- 
trusted me. The most docile old Brunos would growl 
and show their teeth when I came near.” 

“Did the change come suddenly?” I asked. 

“Quite. It was in 1901. I accepted a commission 
from an importing and trading company to go to the 
Philippines to do a little quiet exploring, and spent 
four months in the sickly place. Then I got the fever, 
and when I recovered I couldn’t get out of there too 
soon. 

“I reached Manila just in time to see the mail 
steamer disappearing around the point, and I was mad. 
There would be another in six days, but I couldn’t wait. 
I was just crazy to get back home. 

“I made inquiries and learned of a tramp steamer 
named the Old Squaw, making ready to leave for Hono- 
lulu on the following day with a cargo of hemp and 
stuff, and a bunch of Moros for some show in the 
States, and I booked passage on that. 

“She was the worst old tub you ever saw. I didn’t 
learn much about her, but I verily believe her to have 
been a condemned excursion boat. She wouldn’t have 
been allowed to run to Coney Island. 

“She was battered and unpainted, and she wallowed 
horribly. I don’t believe she could have reached Hono- 
lulu much before the next regular boat, but I couldn’t 
wait, and I took her. 

“I made myself as comfortable as possible, bribed 
the cook to insure myself against starvation, and swung 
a hammock on the forward deck as far as possible from 
the worst of the vile smells. 

“But we hadn’t lost sight of Manila Bay when I 
discovered that there was a dog aboard—and such a 
dog! I had never seen one that sent me into such a 
panic as this one, and he had free range of the ship. 
A Great Dane he was, named Gulliver, and he was the 
pride of the captain’s rum-soaked heart. 

“With all my fear, I realized he was a magnificent 
animal, but I looked on him as a gigantic devil. With- 
out exception, he was the biggest dog I ever saw, and 
as muscular as a lion. He lacked some points that show 
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judges set store by, but he had the size and the build, 

“I have seen Vohl’s Vulcan and the Wurttemburg 
breed, but they were fox-terriers compared with Gul- 
liver. His tail was as big around as my arm, and the 
cook lived in terror of his getting into the galley and 
wagging it; and he had a mouth that looked to me like 
the crater of Mauna Loa, and a voice that shook the 
planking when he spoke. 

“TI first caught sight of him appearing from behind 
a huge coil of cordage in the stern. He stretched and 
yawned, and I nearly died of fright. 

“I caught up a belaying-pin, though little good that 
would have done me. I think he saw me do it, and 
doubtless he set me down for an enemy then and there. 

“We were well out of the harbor, and there was no 
turning back, but I would have given my right hand 
to be off that boat. I fully expected him to eat me 
up, and I slept with that belaying-pin sticking into 
my ribs in the hammock, and with my revolver loaded 
and handy. 

“Fortunately, Gulliver’s dislike for me took the form 
of sublime contempt. He knew I was afraid of him, 
and he despised me for it. He was a great pet with the 
captain and crew, and even the Moros treated him with 
admiring respect when they were allowed on deck. | 
couldn’t understand it. I would as soon have made a 
pet of a hungry boa-constrictor. 

“On the third day out the poor old boiler burst and 
the Old Squaw caught fire. She was dry and rotten 
inside and she burned like tinder. No attempt was made 
to extinguish the flames, which got into the hemp in 
the hold in short order. 

“The smoke was stifling, and in a jiffy all hands 
were struggling with the boats. The Moros came 
tumbling up from below and added to the confusion 
with their terrified yells. 

“The davits were old and rusty, and the men were 
soon fighting among themselves. One boat dropped 
stern foremost, filled, and sank immediately, and the 
Old Squaw herself was visibly settling. 

“T saw there was no chance of getting away in the 
boats, and I recalled a life-raft on the deck forward 
near my hammock. It was a sort of catamaran—a 
deuble platform on a pair of hollow, water-tight, cylin 
drical buoys. It wasn’t twenty feet long and about half 
as broad, but it would have to do. I fancy it wasa 
forgotten relic of the old excursion-boat days. 

“There was no time to lose, for the Old Squaw was 
bound to sink presently. Besides, I was aft with the 
rest, and the flames were licking up the deck and rur- 
ning-gear in the waist of the boat. 

“The galley, which was amidships, near the engine 
room, had received the full force of the explosion, and 
the cook lay moaning in the lee scuppers with a small 
water-cask thumping against his chest. I couldn’t stop 
to help the man, but I did kick the cask away. 

“It seemed to be nearly full, and it occurred to me 
that I should need it. I glanced quickly around, and 
luckily found a tin of biscuits that had also been blown 
out of the galley. I picked this up, and rolling the 
cask of water ahead of me (Continued on Page %) 
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An Apostle of Simple Life 


ALTER ALDEN DYER ealls 

himself an author of moderate 
renown and a countryman, especially a 
countryman. Not far from Amherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts, he has 
lived for the last fourteen years in a 
low, white farmhouse something more 
than a hundred and fifty years old, sur- 
rounded by the eighty acres, with pleas- 
ant fields and young orchards, of Rock 
Walls Farm. 


Here he has gained the pleasures 
rather than the material profits of farm- 
ing. It is not so much the farming, he 
says, as living on a farm that attracts 
him. Despite chores, gardening, and 
haying, he finds leisure in which to en- 
joy and to write about the diverse 
things that he likes: dogs, antiques, fine 
arts, human beings, and old books. 


The first of these interests seems to 
have originated in his affection for 
Sandy, a “harum-scarum, hob-raising, 
fight-picking, shoe-chewing, lovable, 
and frequently vocal Irish terrier,” who 
lived with the Dyers for more than 
thirteen years. This affection expanded 
into knowledge sufficiently extensive 
and authoritative to produce many dog 
articles in magazines and five volumes 
of dog stories: Pierrot, Dog of Belgium; 
Gulliver the Great, and Other Dog 
Stories; The Dogs of Boytown; Many 
Dogs There Be; and All Around Robin 
Hood's Barn. 


In reviewing the last of these books, 
Albert Payson Terhune, famous for his 
stories of remarkable collies, said: “I 
know of only three writers now in the 
field who can write even approximately 
goed dog stories. Mr. Dyer is one of 
them.” 


From his other writings, in both 
books and magazines, one gathers that 
he delights in and knows much about 
such things as early American furni- 
ture, ship models, Currier & Ives prints, 
old watches, Colonial houses, looking 
glasses, and Paisley shawls. Towards 
them, though, his attitude is not that 
of a professional collector who gabbles 
about rarity and price. He looks for 
simplicity and beauty, and he looks for 
the personal element. The average per- 
son, he believes, cares more about the 
craftsmen than about the craft, more 





By Hamilton Porter 


about the romance of a Cashmere shawl 
than about its comparison with one in 
the collection of a Long Island matron. 
It is for this average person that he 
writes such books as The Lure of the 
Antique, in which he records his en- 
thusiasm for puttering in attics and ex- 
ploring the countryside for pewter tea- 
spoons and Boston rockers, or Early 
American Craftsmen, which breathes 


WALTER A. DYER 


life into the tankards and chests of the 
museums. 

This man of dogs, antiques, and 
country life was born in Roslindale, 
near Boston, in 1878. After Amherst 
graduated him in 1900, he reported for 
the Springfield Union, wrote for the 
New York Criterion, and edited Wall 
Paper News. In 1905 he joined the staff 
of Country Life in America, and the 
next year he became managing editor, 
a post he held until 1914. 

During these years at a desk, Mr. 
Dyer had visions of some day retiring 
to a farm. It was a sentimental vision, 
he says, something like a sailor’s love 
for the sea. While out running down 
antiques or gathering material for ar- 
ticles, he and Madam—as he always 
refers to Mrs. Dyer—kept watch for a 


farm they would like. At length, one 
spring, they found Rock Walls. They 
left New York in a few years to make 
this their permanent home. 


Of all his writings, the leisurely es- 
says about life here in the New Eng- 
land countryside are perhaps the most 
literary and the most pleasant. They 
are not effusions of early enthusiasm; it 
was often hard, he would have you un- 
derstand, to make adjustments to con- 
ditions never presented by apartment- 
house life in the city. Only in the last 
few years have the essays begun to ap- 
pear in the magazines. In them Mr. 
Dyer retains traces of his interests in 
dogs and antiques, but the emphasis 
has shifted to the satisfactions of coun- 
try- life. 


Mr. Dyer’s own clean prose is the 
best reflection of this love for the open 
country: 

“And at the farm itself we have always 
the broad prospect of blue hills and green 
valleys and the ever-changing scenery of the 
sky; we have the blue-bird and the oriole 
and the rhapsodic symphony of dawn; the 
murmuring of a jocund brook and the beauty 
of the old-fashioned garden flowers; the ap- 
preciative companionship of our dear friends 
of barn and pasture and poultry yard, not 
forgetting an Irish terrier of vivid person- 
ality, the health-restoring labor of chores and 
gardening; the annual adventure of the storm- 
threatened hay field; weary limbs and cricket- 
lulled sleep; the ozone of the pine-clad hills; 
the carnal delights of a healthly appetite and 
the food of the gods; and the ever-present 
consciousness of a direct contact with the 
vital and the divine.” 


























Mr. Dyer likes caring for his cows 
and chickens. He likes sorting the ap- 
ples from his orchard. He likes all the 
garden work. Such things as spraying 
trees and cleaning out the chimney, he 
admits, are unpleasant. But the work 
is only incidental after all. It is the 
living on a farm that counts. No other 
life is quite as happy as this with its 
“health, fun, contentment, and the sense 
of independence and emancipation.” 
His neighbors and the college life not 
far away are agreeable substitutes for 
the society and culture he knew in New 
York. In the “David Grayson” writings 
of one of these friends and neighbors, 
Ray Stannard Baker, Mr. Dyer’s es- 
says find their only counterpart in re- 
cent literature. 
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Surveying Your Community 


V. An Experiment in Industrial Democracy 


NE of the most engrossing in- 

dustrial experiments, that of the 
Columbia Conserve Company, of In- 
dianapolis, has recently completed its 
eighth year of successful operation. 
This firm, canners of soups and catsups, 
is owned by members of the Hapgood 
family, one of whom is the active man- 
ager. The company has been in exist- 
ence since 1903, but prior to 1927 had 
not been financially successful. The 
number in the employ of the company 
now varies from approximately 110, in 
the “off” season of the year, to around 
250, in the busy season. The plant of 
the company is excellently equipped, 
and is almost immaculate in its cleanli- 
ness. It furnishes lunch- and rest-rooms 
for its employees which are commodious 
and attractive. 

Mr. William P. Hapgood, the presi- 
dent and part-owner of the company, in 
April, 1917, submitted a program for 
the future conduct of the company 
which has served as the basis upon 
which it has operated ever since. In 
brief, the features of this new plan 
were three: namely, the substitution of 
salaries for wages, a system of profit- 
sharing, and the provision for an in- 
creasing and ultimately complete con- 
trol of the concern by the employees, 
rather than by absentee stockholders. 


Features of the Plan 


1. All employees, whether in the office or in 
the shop, who were judged worthy by their 
fellows were to be placed on a salary and not 
a wage basis, and to be paid a given amount 
each week irrespective of how many hours 
they worked. They were also guaranteed 
steady work during the year if their services 
continued to be satisfactory. By this provision, 
the workers were assured of a certain yearly 
income, and were freed from the fears that 
harass the great mass of manual workers who 
are never certain just how long their job will 
last. 

In practice the employees who were not 
chosen as salaried workers, and who con- 
tinued to be paid on an hourly basis, were 
chiefly those hired during the rush season, 
who, because of the subsequent falling off in 
production, could not be retained for much 
more than four consecutive months. 

2. After all the necessary expenses of the 
business had been paid, the remaining net 
profits, beginning with the first dollar, were 
to be divided between the stockholders and 
the wage and salaried workers according to 
the relationship between the amount of the 
stock and the total yearly pay-roll. Thus a 
workman with a yearly salary of $1,000 
would be paid an additional sum equal to 
that received by the holder of $1,000 of stock. 


The dividends upon the wages of workers 
who had left the company before the expira- 
tion of the year were to be segregated and 
placed in a fund which later was termed the 
“undistributed payroll dividend.” This fund 
was to be under the control of the workers’ 
representatives, and among other purposes 
was to be used for the payment of absences 
due to illness and disability, and hence re- 
turned indirectly to the salaried workers. 


When employers and employees know each 

other as equals, there is no “labor problem.” 

(From a drawing by Hanson Booth, (c) 
American Viewpoint Society.) 


The amount of profits distributed among 
the workers was originally to be paid in the 
form of stock, but the company agreed to buy 
these shares at par from the employees if they 
preferred the cash. Workmen leaving the em- 
ploy of the company were entitled to have the 
shares which they possessed redeemed in cash. 

It was the hope of Mr. Hapgood in the be- 
ginning that the employees would voluntarily 
retain their shares of stock and gradually in- 
crease their control in the company. The com- 
ing of the business depression, however, 
forced them to relinquish a large part of their 
holdings. By the end of 1924, it was apparent 
that it would probably be impossible for the 
workers to acquire economic control of the 
company within at least a generation by the 
voluntary reinvestment of the workers’ share 
of the profits. 

A plan was recently adopted, however, by 
which the present employees will devote their 
corporate profits to buying out the stockhold- 
ers, paying them a 10 per cent dividend in 
the meantime. 

3. The final and most important feature 
of the original plan -was that the workers, 
through their elected representatives, should 
be given the opportunity increasingly to con- 
trol the business and ultimately to do so com- 
pletely. In the beginning, the shop-workers 
elected a factory committee of ten, while three 
representatives, namely, the president, the fac- 
tory superintendent, and one other, served for 
the office force. Each committee could meet 


separately and also jointly, and in both cases 
a majority vote controlled. 

Since Mr. Hapgood was given the power 
of veto, the plant council at first was more ip 
the nature of an advisory body. In the later 
part of 1917, the distinction between the fac- 
tory and office committee was abolished and 
one council was elected for the plant as 
whole. Those chosen were almost all experi- 
enced employees who were either heads or 
subheads of the various departments. In June, 
1921, it was voted that any salaried employee 
might become a member of the council by at- 
tending eight consecutive meetings. 


At the present time, any worker, even 
though hired as a wage worker only that 
morning, may attend the council meeting and 
vote on the matters which come before that 
body. The one precaution to prevent hasty 
and injudicious decisions by those who have 
not had time to acquaint themselves with the 
problems of the concern is the rule that “any 
time those members of the council who have 
served a year or more think that a vote js 
unwise because of the presence of inexperi- 
enced members of the council, he may call for 
a new vote, in which case those who have 
attended council less than a year may not 
vote.” The more experienced members of the 
council have thus far exercised this power 
only once. 


The council meetings have. thus be- 
come economic town meetings, and at- 
tendance at them has greatly increased. 
The council did not try to take up all 
phases of the industry at once, but it 
has been steadily educating itself, and 
after it has attained a working mastery 
over one set of problems, it has taken 
up another. Mr. Hapgood, far from try- 
ing to limit the powers of the council, 
has been continually trying to open up 
additional phases of the business to its 
consideration and control. Beginning 
with matters of welfare, and speedily 
passing to questions of wages and 
hours, the council felt its way into the 
classification of the employees and 
gradually began to assume direction 
over the major policies of manufactur- 
ing. The depression of 1920-21 called 
its attention forcibly to the problems of 
marketing and financing. So thoroughly 
informed did the members get to be that 
when in 1920 the great break in prices 
and in sales occurred, they understood 
the situation perfectly, and though for 
two years they received no dividends, 
their interest in and enthusiasm for the 
plan, instead of slackening, greatly ir 
creased, and they were successful in 
helping the company to show a profit is 
1922 and later years, 
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Legislation by the Council 


When the transition from a wage to 
a salary basis was made, the manual 
workers unanimously felt that an equal- 
ity of pay for all would be wrong and 
would fail to secure sufficient effort 
from the workers. They resolved to set 


up for both men and women four grades 
of workers, namely, A, B, C, and D, 
each with a given weekly salary. In 
practice, grade D has rarely been used, 
while on the other hand, a class of “spe- 
cials” listed above class A has been 
established, in which the most highly 
skilled employees have been placed. 

The salary scales have been advanced 
since 1917 from approximately 77 per 
cent, for the most skilled male workers, 
to 87 and 93 per cent, respectively, for 
the next two groups. The increases for 
the women workers have been greater 
than this, ranging from slightly over 
100 per cent for the highest group to 
135 per cent for Class C. This has been 
a much greater increase than has been 
secured by the vast majority of work- 
ers in Indianapolis, whether in the can- 
ning industry or in other lines. 

In addition to the three main features 
of steady work, a share in the profits, 
and increasing control of the business, 
the workers have therefore added the 
two additional policies of a minimum 
wage and a maximum wage. The maxi- 
mum wage is fixed at one hundred dol- 
lars a week. At present the minimum 
wage is $19.50 a week for single men; 
$28.50 for married men, and $1.00 a 
week additional for each child up to 
five in number. This is one of the few 
family allowance plans in America. 

Next to wages, the question of hours 
is probably the greatest source of in- 
dustrial unrest and dispute. Before the 
new system was adopted, the prevailing 
work-week in the factory consisted of 
fifty-five hours. In January, 1918, the 
council passed a resolution calling for 
the adoption of a fifty-hour week. A 
few months after this, one of the dra- 
matic incidents in the whole experiment 
occurred. Mr. Hapgood was compelled 
to be away for a number of weeks on a 
business trip at the beginning of a busy 
season. Such large amounts of tomatoes 
were brought into the factory that the 
workers found it impossible to can them 
on a fifty-hour week. The workers met 
and decided by themselves to increase 
the hours temporarily, in order to meet 
the emergency. On Mr. Hapgood’s re- 
turn, the salaried force was working 
normally from ten to twelve hours a day 
and frequently more, and was doing it 
cheerfully and without dissension. Since 





Canning and Liberty 


This account of a project in self-direc- 
tion by industrial workers sounds like 
Utopia. But it is a scientific analysis of an 
actual plant by a well-known economist, 
Dr. Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at the University of Chicago 
and is condensed, with his permission, 
from a longer report on the Columbia 
Company plan in pamphlet form. 











then, although the established hours of 
work have been gradually lowered until 
they are now only forty-five a week, 
whenever the council deems it necessary 
to work longer, the salaried workers do 
so loyally without any additional pay. 

Probably the most daring innovation 
has been the granting to the council of 
the power of selecting all the super- 
visory officials. The council has resisted 
one of the insidious temptations of 
democracy, namely, electing and main- 
taining men in office because of their 
personal popularity rather than their 
fitness. The council has not refused, 
through weak good nature, to keep the 
officers and workmen up to a relatively 
high standard of efficiency. 

The relations between Mr. Hapgood 
and the council can perhaps best be in- 
dicated by the fact that the council has 
repeatedly voted him a 50 per cent in- 
crease in salary, which he has consis- 
tently refused. Mr. Hapgood believes 
that the disparity in modern business 
between the remuneration of the execu- 
tives and the rank and file is greater 
than it should be. 


Economic Efficiency 

The council has not stopped merely 
with regulating the conditions under 
which the employees work. Thus they 
now decide how many acres of tomatoes 
shall be contracted for, and hence make 
the final decision as to the amount 
which the company shall produce. 

They have also vigorously sought to 
develop products which can be produced 
during the dull season. At first, pork 
and beans were canned to fill this off- 
season gap. Since unskilled labor is 
competent to do this work, the compe- 
titive price was so low that it did not 
pay <o use the high-skilled force to turn 
out such a product. The group, there- 
fore, turned their attention to more dif- 
ficult lines, and they have developed 
chili con carne, chop suey, and chicken 
a la king with great success. 

What has been the effect of this ex- 
traordinarily liberal system upon the 
output of the workers and the efficiency 
of the plant? One answer to this query 
is found in the fact that the average re- 
turns to the owners themselves have 
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been appreciably higher since 1917 
than before. Further, it has been only 
since the introduction of the plan that 
the factory workers have sought to de- 
velop devices which would at once save 
labor and increase production. Former- 
ly the workers in the kitchen were com- 
pelled to lift large cans containing soup 
ingredients up from the floor four or 
five feet to the top of the 100-gallon 
kettles. They have recently devised a 
small vat, only a few inches from the 
floor, into which the soup ingredients 
are poured and from which they are 
pumped into the big kettles. This has 
greatly reduced the heavy labor in the 
kitchen and has enabled a smaller force 
to turn out more work. 

Ariother important improvement has 
been the working out by the cooks of a 
new formula to cleanse the chicken soup 
of certain organic impurities which it 
had hitherto been almost impossible to 
eliminate. 

Despite the very appreciable increase 
in ‘wage rates and hourly earnings, the 
efficiency of the plant increased to such 
an extent as to reduce the unit labor 
cost in 1925 to a point which was actu- 
ally 9 per cent below the 1917 average. 


What of the Future 


The eight years’ experience with this 
sincere experiment conducted upon so 
fundamentally different a basis from 
that of industry as a whole has been 
most heartening to all who wish for a 
better social order. The workers have 
proved themselves increasingly capable 
of wise and efficient government and of 
whole-souled co-operation in working 
for the best interests of the concern. 
In practically every case when an issue 
has arisen between their immediate self- 
interest and the welfare of the com- 
pany, they have adopted the altruistic 
course with little hesitation. 

Mr. Hapgood would be the last to 
claim that the methods which his group 
have worked out are the only ap- 
proaches which may be made. He does 
not assert that the policies of the Co- 
lumbia Conserve Company would work 
out in every instance. The personality 
of the executives, the intelligence of the 
working force, the moderate size of the 
business, and the non-union character 
of the industry all contributed to its 
success. Without claiming too much for 
the experiment, however, he does sub- 
mit that his group has evolved a hope- 
ful approach towards industrial rela- 
tions which is worthy of more than local 
and incidental application. 

































































(See “Survey Outline on Industry,” 
page 23.) 


a4 ISTRICT of Connecticut, ss. Be 

it remembered, That on the four- 
teenth day of April, 1828...Noah 
Webster of the said district hath de- 
posited in this office the title of a book, 
the right whereof he claims as author, 
to wit: “dn American Dictionary of 
the English Language, by Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D., in two volumes.” So, the 
fly-leaf of the first edition, published 
exactly one hundred years ago, an- 
nounced the completion of that work 
which has become the household 


plex (though that complex would have 
been more excusable in Revolutionary 
Boston than in twentieth-century Chi- 
cago), for he was too much of a scholar. 
It was rather that Webster foresaw a 
sectional estrangement because of col- 
loquialisms that distances would im- 
prison in each locality. As Webster, 
himself, put it in the introduction to his 
first edition, “It is not only important 
but. . .necessary that the people of this 
country should have an American dic- 
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Noah Webster’s Dictionary 


By Louis Shores 


English dictionary. He saw this first 
example of English lexicography which 
John Bullokar, its compiler, called The 
English Expositor, and was impressed 
with its crudity. Webster saw, too, those 
later examples, like Henry Cockeram’s 
English Dictionarie and Thomas 
Blount’s Glossagraphia, and he was not 
impressed at all. But when he came to 
Nathaniel Bailey’s Universal and Ety- 
mological English Dictionary and saw 
there an honest attempt to include all 
the words in the language and at 





authority of the English language. 

Only an uncommon man could 
have produced a book so compre- 
hensive and at the same time so 
influential. Noah Webster was 
born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1758. He was graduated from 
Yale about the time of the out- 
break of the Revolution. A fer- 
vent patriot, he joined the militia 
and served under his father as a 
captain. After the cause of in- 
dependence had been practically 
established, he turned to the fields 
of human endeavor where he 
could be of greatest service to the 
new country. For the next few 
years, he taught school in Hart- 
ford, studied law, edited several 
newspapers and returned again 
to his work of education. 

Now that the country was in- 
dependent, Webster saw, more 
than anyone else, that a tremen- 
dous amount of education would 
be necessary to maintain this in- 
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the same time to trace their deri- 
vation and indicate their pronun- 
ciation, his scholarly faculties 
were all attention. 

Finally, when he re-examined 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s famous dic- 
tionary he realized why it was 
this standard work’s influence per- 
sisted even in America. What mat- 
tered it that Dr. Johnson occa- 
sionally permitted his prejudice 
to influence his definitions, as for 
example when he defined “oats” 
as “a food for horses and Scotch- 
men.” Ostensibly, it was then the 
best dictionary in any language. 
It contained a number of innova- 
tions in lexicography, among 
which the use of quotations to 
illustrate meanings was outstand- 
ing. And it marked an epoch in 
the development of the English 
language by determining the form, 
meaning and use of English 
words. 

No wonder, then, that Webster 








dependence. He started a school 
of his own at Goshen, New York, 
and there in 1783, he published 
his spelling book, which for over a 
century did more to reduce illiteracy in 
this country than any other single 
agency. How influential Webster’s 
Spelling Book really was, can be as- 
certained by the fact that in 1889, an 
annual sale of over a million and a 
half copies was recorded. In all, over 
sixty-two million of these little literacy 
courses had been distributed to build up 
a reading populace. And then, as 
though not yet satisfied with this serv- 
ice for Americanism, Webster set to 
work upon a key which should unlock a 
free and independent American lan- 
guage and literature. 

It was not that Noah Webster was 
laboring under an “anti-British” com- 


Title page of the first edition of Noah Webster's Diction- 


ary, copyrighted on April 14, 1828. 


tionary”...for, “Language is the ex- 
pression of ideas, and if the people of 
one country cannot preserve an identity 
of ideas, they cannot retain an identity 
of language.” 

Nevertheless, Webster did not shut 
his eyes to what had been done before, 
merely because it had been done by 
Britishers. Instead, he voyaged across 
the ocean at a time when seafaring was 
as much a risk as transatlantic flying is 
today, and visited the repositories of 
lexicography in England. He looked 
back to the first attempts at collecting 
the words of the English language into 
convenient form and he found that not 
till 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death, had their been anything like an 


limited himself at first to merely 
correcting and revising the best 
English dictionary in existence to 
meet the needs of his own people. But 
after he had completed the first two 
letters of the alphabet, he gave that 
*plan up and set to work in scholarly 
earnest. He realized that science and 
new discoveries had originated so many 
new words that anything short of a 
new work would be inexcusable. There- 
fore, he spent the next ten years study- 
ing the origin of words in twenty lan- 
guages. From this study he prepared 
a synopsis of comparative words hav- 
ing the same radical letters, and thus 
he, was able to trace their sources. 
The synopsis was the basis of his 
dictionary. He corrected what he had 
written of the dictionary and then com- 
(Concluded on Page 11) 
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THE “CREATIVE YOUTH” CLUB 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 











Beginning to Think 
ELL, I accused the school poets 
of being copy cats and nobody 

seems to have got mad. That’s a good 
sign and encouraging; for I haven't 
done with them yet. I twitted them for 
using easy rhymes, for letting the 
rhyme carry their real thinking away 
from them, for using “poetic” words and 
cliches that had long ago died, gone to 
seed, dry-rotted, or what you will, and 
therefore had no life or honest 
sincerity in them. 

In other words, I accused them 
of not working and of not think- 
ing for themselves. That’s why I 
called them copy cats. Not that 
they deliberately “lifted their 
poetry from the works of other 
poets, but that they were repeat- 
ing the very pattern of other 
writers without knowing that they 
were offering nothing of their 
very own. 

I say all this because I like 
these lads and lasses, because I 
believe in them, and because I 
know that they are a rare and 
worthy group. All fine prose 
writers were poets in their youth. 
The only surely known way to 
write is first to be a poet. I do 
not hesitate to predict that from 
these school poets will come the 
first-line writers of the next gen- 
eration. (Mark that in your cal- 
endar for 1940!) But they must learn 
much before they may take their stand 
with the best. And one of the foremost 
things to learn is that one’s own good 
work is never, never, never like any- 
body else’s good work. 

I could show you poetry done by 
four- and five-year-old children that 
belongs with the very best, even judged 
by mature standards; and in every in- 
stance the poem is so individual, so 
fresh and original in form, word and 
thought, that it neither looks nor sounds 
nor feels like anything ever written 
before. 

The second thing to learn is to stand 
a hard blow of criticism. And I do not 
mean mere fault finding; I mean criti- 
cism that both points out the evil and 
shows instantly how to amend. 

Are you prepared for a good blow? 


Put up your fists, then. 

You not only copy your rhymes and 
your phrases and your verse-forms, but 
you also copy your ideas. 

Think of it; I am accusing you of 
not thinking at all! Prove it? Oh, that 
is easy! Here is the proof: 

When the word spring comes into 
your mind, as it is bound to be coming 
now (I am writing in the middle of 
March) you think of the robin hopping 
on the lawn. That is, you think you 
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ARE YOU A COPY CAT? 


All set to pounce on “the robin hopping on the lawn” 
and “the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la.” 


think. “The robin is hopping on the 
lawn,” you write excitedly, whether a 
robin is really hopping on the lawn, 
whether you have ever seen a robin, 
whether you have ever seen a lawn. 


One would think, from the way you 
carry on about the robin, that there are 
no other birds about in the spring. Yet 
the chickadee, the downy woodpecker, 
and the European starling are here, I 
know, for they stay in these parts all 
winter. The goldfinch is changing his 
coat from olive to lively gold. At this 
very moment four red-winged black- 
birds are raising a racket in the snow 
by the spring; and the bluebird, the 
cowbird and the phoebe are busy stak- 
ing out summer claims. The meadow 
lark has just arrived and is practicing 
his first notes, but the song sparrow is 
already in full song. Without much 


search in the open wintry scene before 
me I find the mourning dove and the 
myrtle warbler, and a junco or two 
that has not yet gone north. 

But none of these are for you! “The 
robin is hopping on the lawn,” you 
sing, while you gaze soulfully out of 
your window where six sparrows are 
fighting on the edge of a tin cup. 

A hundred years ago some real poet 
sang about a real robin which was 
really hopping on his real lawn; then 
the school book writers put it in 
the primers. The first thing you 
read about when you first came to 
school was the exciting story of 
that hundred-year-old robin and 
you came home breathless to tell 
your mother and sister; and 
you ve been telling it to everybody 
ever since, until you begin to 
think you invented it. 

And when the fall comes, you 
seize pencil to write this original 
bit of thinking: “All the leaves 
are falling!” 

That's another startling idea 
you got from somebody else. If 
you had really thought the matter 
out for yourself you would have 
noted that the leaves do not fall 
in the fall. That is, they do not 
fall to any appreciable extent 
while you are looking at them. 
They come down during storms, 
when presumably you are indoors, 
or at night or in the early morn- 
ing when most of the stiff breezes blow. 
The really astonishing thing is that the 
leaves do manage somehow to get to the 
ground. The whole business is achieved 
so secretly as almost to make a mystery 
of it. 

And all the leaves do not fall in the 
fall. Haven’t any of you noticed that 
the oak leaves stay on the tree all 
winter? And some leaves give up in 
July; and some keep a grip on their 
perch until December; and July and 
December have never been listed in my 
calendar as fall months. 

No; you haven’t been thinking at all. 
Certain words invariably recall bits of 
information that you have heard from 
others. The word fall suggests that the 
leaves are falling and you say it, 
whether leaves are falling or not. It 

(Concluded on Page 13) 
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The Trail of ’98 


The Trail of ’98 (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
is one more of those epic pictures like The 
Birth of a Nation and The Covered Wagon, 
which record the history of our country’s 
development, This is the story of the 
Klondike, and of a nation stampeded by 
the lure of goid. And it is the story of in- 
dividuals swept on by that lure and of their 
disintegration under the power of avarice. 
But it is also the story of their super-human 
courage and endurance in the fight with 
Nature. Against the background of Alaska’s 
relentless snow and ice, they play out their 
parts, ending with a rousing fight between the 
hero, Larry (Ralph Forbes) and Locasto 
(Harry Carey) which brings about the burn- 
ing of Dawson City and the ending of the 
story. Berna, the girl, is played by Dolores 
del Rio, lovely, but a shade too modern. 
There is more of 1928 than of 1898 in her 
appearance. The magnificent snow slide 
scene (made even more tremendous in its ef- 
fect by the new phantom screen), the passage 
of the White Horse Rapids, and the struggle 
up Chilkoot Pass dominate everything and 


Two scenes from “The 
Trail of '98,” one of 


the best adventure 
films of the year, di- 
rected by Clarence 
Brown and based on a 
novel of Robert W. 
Service. 


(Right) Sheep’s Camp, 

a fitting-out place on 

the Dawson Trail. 

(Above) The horde of 

gold-seekers enduring 

the hardships of Chil- 
koot Pass. 


make one overlook minor weaknesses in the 
psychology of the story. The phantom screen 
both enlarges the scene and moves it forward, 
so that it makes possible effects entirely new 
and remarkable. 


Sunrise 

But for a story, a cast, photography and 
direction that fit perfectly into a _ perfect 
whole, there is Sunrise (Fox), the story “that 
might have happened to any man or woman, 
anywhere.” It is not a new film, especially, 
nor a story any newer than human nature as 
we know it, but when the sister-in-law of 
Cecil DeMille mentioned it as the most perfect 
movie she had ever seen, it went down on 
my list. Here is the story of the dark shadow 
of a temptation to drown his wife that drifts 
across the love of her young husband, and of 
how that temptation was swept away. And 
the sweeping away is the most poignant, the 
most tender, the most amusing story, balanced 
between phantasy and realism, ranging from 
comedy to the tensest situations. The casting 
leaves nothing to be desired, with Janet 
Gaynor as the Wife and George O’Brien as 
the Man. The photography is superb, but not 
“arty” and Mr. Murnau has di- 
rected a moving picture that is 

a real achievement. 


The Last Moment 


At an invitation pre-view I 
saw The Last Moment, a new 
type of moving picture, though 
it is not what is called a “box 
office” picture. It is an extremely 
interesting experiment, written 
and directed by Dr. Paul Fejos 
(himself a most interesting per- 
son, who will bear watching), 
who had only $5000 with which 
to make the picture, and whose 
food, as a consequence, had 
reached the simplicity of three 
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Janet Gaynor and George O’Brien as the 
young farm.couple in Murnau’s beautiful 
film “Sunrise.” 


oranges on the day it was first shown. The 
picture is the history of a man’s life, as it 
flashes through his consciousness at the mo- 
ment of his death by drowning. First, the bub- 
bles are rising from the water as the man’s 
hand slips slowly out of sight. Then follow, 
with incredible rapidity, flashes of faces, ob- 
jects, parts of scenes, incoherent and unrelated. 
These slow down to a “connected sequence 
of action which composes the incidents and 
situations out of which arose the mind images 
of the drowning man”’—and which again 
speed back to the lightning flashes of the 
brain at the end. The, beginning and ending 
vividly suggest the mind’s disorder, while the 
intervening scenes give the illusion of a 
dream interlude. And with only once title line 
the picture tells its own story. 


The Jazz Singer 


The Jazz Singer, with New York's be- 
loved Al Jolson playing in that role, gives 
us the story of a young Jewish lad, the son 
of a famous Cantor, and a part of the cosmo- 
politan pageant of the lower East Side. The 
old Cantor’s one desire is to have the lad 
also a sweet voice in the temple of his God, 
but the boy wants a place in the theatrical 
world, and after a quarrel, runs away from 
home. We see his struggles and the final op- 
portunity, which brings him back to New 
York. The day of the opening of the new 
show and the Jewish Day of Atonement come 
simultaneously, and the Jazz Singer is torn 
between the pleadings of his people to take 
his father’s place as Cantor (since the old 
man is dying) and his realization that to 
fail to show means disaster to his career. It 
is a tense situation, but not without touches of 
comedy, and the use of the vitaphone in sev- 
eral scenes brings a greater touch of realism, 
as Jolson’s voice echoes from the screen. 


Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc. 
Diplomas and ted. 

Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other de 
fects of Speech and Voice. Clase and private instruc’ 

tion in Music, Dancing, and Play Coaching. 
Summer ion Jume 11 to August 4 
Address, Secretary of School, for catalog. 
Mt. Oliver Station. Pittsburgh, Ps. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from the lists of the Modern 
Library or the Everyman's Library, is 
awarded to George Crowe, St. Mary's 
Academy, Graceville, Minnesota, for 
his review of Frances Noyes Hart's 
“The Bellamy Trial.” All other reviews 
published are awarded Honorable Men- 
tion. 

The next Tabloid Book Page will 
appear on May 12. Book reviews to 
be considered for it must reach The 
Scholastic office not later than April 
24. Any student regularly enrolled in 
a secondary school is eligible to com- 
pete. Books that have already been re- 
viewed in The Scholastic should not be 
chosen. Non-fiction stands as good a 
chance as novels. 

All reviews must be strictly limited 
to 75 words for the body of the re- 
view. In giving details concerning 


publisher, school, etc., please follow 
the form of those below. 











The Bellamy Trial. By Mrs. Frances Noyes 

Hart. Doubleday-Doran Co., 1927. 

Scene: A court room, reporter, jurors, a 
judge, the accused man and woman. 

The prosecutor snaps quick sentences at 
witnesses. Some answer slowly—these smack 
of perjury; some clear and decisively. A 
woman has been murdered. Her husband and 
the wife of her supposed lover are accused— 
the motive, jealousy. The accused are ac- 
quitted and the murderer is never found. The 
story is startingly original. Read it and re- 
spect the murderer. —George Crowe, 

St. Mary’s Academy, Graceville, Minn. 


The Stark-Munro Letters. Edited by Arthur 

Conan Doyle. D. Appleton & Co. 

The medical profession never interested 
me; it seemed so complicated. One may well 
wonder then why I read about a doctor. Well, 
I had not known that Stark Munro was a 
doctor, and then Munro’s own account of his 
struggle to find his place in this world was 
so entertaining that I could not stop reading. 
Now a doctor is much more interesting than 
any other person. —Harold Wagner, 

Camp Hiil (Pa.) High School. 


Dracula, By Bram Stoker. 

“Dracula” is perhaps the most blood-curd- 
ling mystery story on the market today. It 
takes place during the last twenty or thirty 
years, with its setting in England and Tran- 
sylvania, a part of Europe. The main char- 
acter is Dracula who has succeeded in living 
for many hundreds of years after his death 
by ? If you want to know how 
he did this and how he finally “died,” spend 
a “pleasant” hour with Dracula. 

—Vernon Judson, 

Haddon Heights (New Jersey) High School. 


The Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington. Dou- 

bleday-Doran Co., 1927. 

Europeans judge us as a nation by the few 
imericans they meet abroad. Into the cultured 
circle of Continental society strides the “Plu- 
tocrat,” a big, blustering Middle-Westerner, 
who holds the world of industry under his 
Sway, yet cowers under his wife’s temper. He 
comes, he sees, he conquers! He mingles with 


all classes of people—and makes them like 
him! Laurence Ogle, an egotistical young 
playwright, learns to respect the power of 
money. —Daisy W. Cooper, 
Utica (New York) Free Academy. 


Adam and Eve. By John Erskine. Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., 1927. 

In the beginning was Adam, and with 
Adam was Lilith, the first woman, and then 
came Eve—whereon human progress began. 
Erskine gives us another literary excavation 
of historical characters, meanwhile padding 
his chapters with rollicking satire on the 
stupidities of man. —John 1. Smith, 

Jersey Shore (Pa.) High School. 


The Conqueror. By Gertrude Atherton. Fred- 
erick H. Stokes Co. 

This is indeed a powerful novel, probing 
deeply into the life of Alexander Hamilton. 
All his hopes and fears while advocating some 
new plan of government, his intrigues with 
one of the most fascinating women of his 
time, and the peculiar relationship between 
him and his daughter Angelica, are all vivid- 
ly portrayed in this comprehensive historical 
novel. To any person desirous of an insight 
into that period of history, this book has un- 
told value. —Dorothy Koch, 

Bay View High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Count Luckner, the Sea Devil. By Lowell 

Thomas. Doubleday-Doran Co., 1927. 

The story of a fascinatingly adventurous 
runaway who rose to officer in the German 
navy, surmounting many obstacles by his iron 
will and determination. The portrayal of this 
most chivalrous enemy, who, though he sank 
$25,000,000 worth of Allied shipping, was 
never guilty of taking a life, should do much 
to allay any hard feelings we may hold 
against the people whom the fortunes of war 
recently pitted against us—Roger C. Gay, 

Plainfield (New Jersey) High School. 


Red Rust. By Cornelia James Cannon. Little 

Brown & Co., 1928. 

A surprisingly different book, with careful 
delineation of characters, is Red Rust. It de- 
picts Matts Swenson, son of a Swedish immi- 
grant father in Minnesota, in his struggles to 
perfect wheat so that it will withstand a dis- 
ease dreaded by wheat growers. So absorbing 
are Matts’ passions, conflicts, struggles, that 
a reader feels he participates in them and 
wonders whether good will dominate passion, 
or whether “all must be sacrificed in the 
name of love.” —Albert Wolaver, 

Lemoyne (Pennsylvania) High School. 
Fiddler’s Farewell. By Leonora Speyer. Al- 

fred A. Knopf, 1926. 

With what emotional bombardment, ex- 
hibiting keen comprehension of nature and 
man’s nature, these verses besiege us! Mrs. 
Speyer, a musician herself, ably points out 
the sentiment a “fiddler” has for his instru- 
ment. She snatches that most melancholy 
mood as he is contemplating an adieu to his 
career, then flings it into rhythm. “Fiddler's 
Farewell” might be called a splendid example 
of the modern poetical trend. 

—Mary Celia Withers, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 
Gilman of Redford. By William Slearns 

Davis. Macmillan Co., 1927. 

The excitement in Boston caused by politi- 
cal agitation, the intrigues on board His 
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Majesty’s ships and in the home of General 
Gage, the battles of Concord and Lexington, 
and the romance of Gilman and Lucie, all 
combine to form a fascinating story. The al- 
most tragic situations are relieved by vivid 
description, keen appreciation of the beauty 
of nature, and humor. Because of its histori- 
cal and romantic elements, the book is well 
worth the time spent in its perusal. 
—Gladys L. Davis, 
Waltham (Mass.) High School. 








Noah Webster's Dictionary 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


pleted the remainder. By 1828, his work 
was done and there stood a collection 
of 70,000 words, 12,000 more than the 
American edition of Todd's Johnson 
Dictionary. Of this first edition, 2,500 
copies were offered for sale in America 
and 3,000 in England. 

After the death of Noah Webster in 
1843, his work was carried on by 
scholars. A new edition was issued by 
his son-in-law, Professor Chauncey A. 
Goodrich and the original two volumes 
were brought into one. In 1864, the 
“Unabridged” appeared for the first 
time with an increased vocabulary of 
114,000 words. Then, in 1890, Web- 
ster’s work ceased to be purely Ameri- 
can. Webster’s International Diction- 
ary “Marked the fact that the work of 
Webster. . .had won wide recognition in 
Great Britain and its colonies . . . and 
had become a _ standard authority 
throughout the English-speaking world.” 








—scapansianegenaiihtaiatbitio 
There where the 
_big fish strike 





Your favorite fly flicks for a second on the 


quiet water. . . . Twice, three times you cast. 
ood eae . 1, wees hooked £ bis 
one. ic. and easily your partner brings 
the “ Sh tea around and holds it in position 
for the battle. 

“Old Towns” respond instantly to every dip 
of the blade. Sturdy in construction and >< 
in weight too. When you go out where the bi 
ones strike, be sure that you 
Town.” Prices as low as $67. 
factory. 

New catalog gives prices and complete infor- 
mation about sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, 
dinghies, etc. Also fast, seaworthy boats for 
Outboard Motors. Write for free copy today. 
Otp Town Canoz Co., 1814 Main Street, O} 
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Songs of the Shanty Boy 
By Isabel Hurst 


Editor’s Note:This article was prepared by 
Miss Isabel Hurst of the Millvale, Pennsyl- 
vania, public schools, and is based on a study 
of Franz Rickaby’s “Ballads and Songs of the 
Shanty Boy.” If Scholastic readers want an 
entertaining evening with Shanty-boys, let 
them beg, buy, or borrow this captivating 
book, published by the Harvard University 
Press, through ehose generosity the brief quo- 
tations and the illustration here used are 
reprinted. 


HE shanty-boy was a frontier 

worker, marked by the high-pres- 
sure American spirit pushing itself 
westward. His occupation was a dan- 
gerous one. And it was a destructive 
one, a spectacular dramatization of the 
ruthless exploitation of a rich natural 
resource. He was the worker, the actor, 
playing his part skillfully in stripping 
vast tracts of an unparalleled primeval 
woodland. But he was not the pros- 
pector, the manager, the beneficiary of 
chopping down and ripping up the trees 
that Nature had taken years to grow. 
His was the part of actually producing 
lumber out of which America built her 
Main Streets. In doing this he ranged 
from the Maine woods to the water- 
sheds of the Susquehanna, to the banks 
of the Big Eau Claire, to the mountain 
slopes of the Sierras. 


The shanty-boy was much more akin 
to the anthracite coal miner in his work 
than he was to the. cowboy or the sailor. 
In order to carry on a destructive occu- 
pation he had to have the personal 
qualities necessary to the frontiersman 
—muscular strength, courage, endur- 
ance, a proud love of freedom. He 
worked hard, he loved and hated inten- 
sively, he fought for himself, or for the 
love of fighting—but he had to sing. 


Song did not serve the shanty-boy as 
it did the sailor in his work where all 
sing in unison and muscles moved to 
the rhythm of it. He had no such use 
for his songs while at work. He was 
an individualist and not a gang worker. 
But back in the shanty, his day’s toil 


ended, he became a story teller and a 
minstrel. He worked individually and 
he became an entertainer individually. 


—— z 
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In the shanty he took up his position in 
the “deacon seat,” a place of promi- 
nence in the room, and began to enter- 
tain, according to his mood at the time. 
As a singer in the deacon seat the 
shanty-boy had to be gifted with a good 
voice and the capacity to do solo parts. 
When the mood of the group was right 
he sang the stanzas of a favorite while 
the audience carried the refrain. 

Such a procedure is well illustrated 
by the popular song “Bung Yer Eye” 
as given in Stewart Edward White’s 
The Blazed Trail and used here 
through the kind permission of Double- 
day, Doran and Company: 

I am a jolly, shanty-boy, 

As you will soon discover; 

To all the dodges I am fly, 

A hustling pine-wood rover. 

A peavy-hook it is my pride, 

An axe I well can handle. 


To fell a tree or punch a bull 
Get rattling Danny Randle. 
Refrain: Bung, yer eye! bung yer eye! 
I love a girl in Saginaw 
She lives with her mother, 
I defy all Michigan 
To find such another. 
She’s tall and slim, her hair is red, 
Her face is plump and pretty. 
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She’s my daisy Sunday best-day girl, 
And her front name stands for Kitty. 
Refrain: Bung yer eye! bung yer eye! 
I took her to a dance one night, 
A mossback gave the bidding— 
Silver Jack bossed the shebang, 
And Big Dan played the fiddle. 
We danced and drank the livelong night 
With fights between the dancing, 
Till Silver Jack cleaned out the ranch 
And sent the mossbacks prancing. 
Refrain: Bung yer eye! bung yer eye! 
Another type of song was the indivi- 
dualistic, ballad in form, and given as 
a solo. The well-known “Jack Hag- 
garty” is an illustration, with one of 
the numerous variants beginning, 
I’m a broken-hearted raftsmar, from Granes- 
ville I came, 
I courted a lassie, a lass of great fame. 
But cruel-hearted Cupid has caused me much 
grief. 
My heart it’s asunder, I can ne’er find relief, 
And the ballad goes on to tell how 
Jack “worked on the river and earned 
quite a stake;” but in the meantime the 
Flat River girl had “relieved herself 
from her promise” and was “married 
to another’’—as such stories sometimes 
turn out. The other side of this pic- 
ture of love in the forest is to be found 
in an equally popular ballad “On the 
Big Eau Claire.” According to the 
singer this ballad tells how a “pretty 
maiden” was prevented from marrying 
a “handsome shanty-boy” because of 
her mother. After the contingent com- 
plications are recited, the singer goes 
on to advise in the last stanza as to the 
merits of shanty-boys and farmers as 
husbands: 


(Concluded on Next Page) 


“Twas on a Sunday morning, as you shall quickly hear.” A typical interior of an old-time bunk 
house on an off-day. The arrangement of the bunks, stove, drying rack, etc., is traditional. 
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Creative Youth Club 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


also suggests that the days are mourn- 
ful and melancholy; another false fact 
that you borrowed from the sad-eyed 
poets of your grandfather's day. 

Your prize thought, however, is about 
winter. One has only to say the word 
winter and the school poet scribbles on 
the margin of his history book: “In 
winter all the trees are bare!” 

Of course winter trees are not bare 
at all. They are beautifully clothed. 
If you persist in saying that in winter 
all the trees are bare it means that you 
have never really looked at winter 
trees nor seen their astonishing beauty. 
A live winter tree fills its space in the 
sky with myriad twigs and shoots hid- 
den from view in the summer; they 
seem almost to have come out just for 
the winter to give the tree its appropri- 
ate vestments. In winter it is, when 
the confusion of leaves has gone, that 
the tree shows its marvelous balance 
and symmetry; but always, to the see- 
ing eye, it is a picture of strong limbs 
garmented in lace-like tones of gray; 
and long before the winter has passed, 
these take on subtle tints of brown 
and bronze and even green, sometimes, 
notably with the willows, lighting up 
the snowscape with a flowery glow of 
yellow. The artists know winter trees 
and love to paint them; but never do 
they give them the suggestion of some- 
thing pitifully stripped and bare. 

So much fer the outside world. You 
have not looked at it with the frank 
curiosity of one wanting to know; 
rather, you have not looked at all but 
have taken for truth the cheapest kind 
of gossip about it. You write of the 
North Wind and do not know that the 
North Wind is such a rarity that it 
might almost be said to be a myth. You 
got the idea, of course, from an old 
English source (“The North Wind 
dothe blow and we shall have snow,” 
ete); just as you picked from British 
verse of long ago ideas about larks and 
nightingales. Copied, every bit of it. 

But your real plagiarism is with the 
world of feeling, the human world of 
which you are a part. When you write 
of that you miss the shouting evidence 
beside your very ears. You think a 
yawn is a sign of sleepiness when it is 
often an indication of anxiety or even 
fear, as witness the “seventh-inning 
stretch” in a close baseball game. You 
think blushing is a sign of shame. You 























The Most Useful Person in My Community 
By Herman Rupp, Leland (Illinois). Community High School 








R the past 
thirty years 
Miss Fannie M. 

Burlingame has de- 
voted her life and 
energies to library 
work in the village 
of Earlville, Illi- 
nois. She has been 
the librarian, a veri- 
table guardian an- 
gel, of the Earl 
Township library since it originated in 
a single room in the old city hall, until 
the present time. She was largely re- 
sponsible for the new ten thousand dol- 
lar brick building that is today the 
proud possession of Earlville. 

When one enters this quiet, stately 
building, he is immediately impressed 
with a vague feeling of the quiet force 
behind it all. There is a tastefully ar- 
ranged reading room, an incentive to 
study and intellectual curiosity, where 
the true book-lover may find thorough 
enjoyment and content. The shelves are 
filled with books, neatly arranged and 





Herman Rupp 


labeledey The magazine racks are filled 
with the best of modern literature. 


Besides her work in the library, Miss 
Burlingame has always been an active 
member of the Woman’s Club and all 
civic and social circles for the better- 
ment of the community. During the 
late World War she actively engaged 
the Red Cross members to help our 
“dough-boys” over there. 


In her private life Miss Burlingame 
has always had a circle of “little 
friends,” and she always takes great 
pleasure in interesting them in litera- 
ture and books such as they could ap- 
preciate. I was fortunate enough to 
be of this group and I owe my liking 
for good books and stories to her. 
Every day I appreciate the result of 
her kindness. 


Serene and unpretentious, she goes 
on through life. She has grown gray 
and aged in her work, which will al- 
ways stand as her living monument, and 
its influence in the community will be 
felt for many long years to come. 
















think that downcast eyes are a confes- 
sion of guilt. You think cowards are 
white-faced. You think indignation is 
an expression of boldness or even of 
anger, whereas it is often only a reve- 
lation of timidity and a plea for affec- 
tion. You think good-natured, laughing, 
merry chaps are free from worry or 
depression. You think—but really you 
do not think at all. 

Take a walk, my friends, and look 
at the world about you. See it as for 
the first time. Observe your fellows 
as if you had never before heard of 
such funny, lovable, odd-looking crea- 
tures. And take a most scrutinizing 
look at your funny, lovable self. Cast 
out everything you have ever heard 
about these important subjects; doubt 
the truth of all you have read about 
them. Then you may begin to think; 
and if you once begin really to think, 
you can have the said world at your 
own funny, lovable feet. 


Have I proved that I am fond of you, 
that I believe in you, that I wish you 
well? Have I? If you are really be- 
ginning to think, you will know. 










Songs of the Shanty Boy 


(Concluded from Preceding Page) 


And stealing logs and shingle-bolts, and 
telling awful lies, 

And playing cards and swearing, is all their 
exercise. 

But seek the solid comfort and bliss without 
alloy, 

And play their cards according for some one- 

horse farmer’s boy. 


But love was not the only theme of 
the ballads and songs of the shanty- 
boy. On occasion he sang of his own 
life and work, whether at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, where he wanted to be 
chronicled as “a roving wreck right 
from Bangor, Maine,” or in Wisconsin 
where he “spends a pleasant winter in 
cutting down pine trees” and daily 
heeds the foreman’s call, “Lay down 
your saws and axes, boys, and haste to 
pork and beans.” Again, the shanty 
boy ranged far afield for themes. There 
is a reason for this. Many shanty-boys 
were Irish. The Irish have always 
been the minstrels along blazed trails, 
in mines, on the ocean—a dying soldier 
in Asia, a bout of “Heenan and Sagers” 
in merry England, John Paul Jones on 
the Atlantic — these were favorite 
themes for songs in lumber camps. 


a 


JOHN J. RASKOB 


Wall Street Mania 


OR fifteen consecutive days recently, 

more than 3,000,000 shares changed 
hands on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and on three of them 
the total exceeded 4,000,000, culminat- 
ing in one day of 4,790,270 shares, 
which is far and away the biggest mar- 
ket in the history of Wall Street. Hun- 
dreds of extra page boys, ticker men, 
and telephone operators were rushed 
into service to assist the 1100 members 
of the Exchange in the hectic frenzy. 
At one time the tickers were nearly an 
hour behind the market. Seats on the 
Exchange sold for as high as $380,000. 

What caused it? Optimism. The 
financial center, worried in recent 
months by the decline from the pros- 
perity of 1927, was heartened by va- 
rious small indications that industry, 
particularly the automotive industry, is 
back on its feet. When John J. Raskob, 
Finance Chairman of the General Mot- 
ors Corporation, issued a brief state- 
ment before sailing for Europe that 
General Motors production, sales, and 
profits were running 25 per cent ahead 
of a year ago, Motors stock started a 
wild climb. It reached its high point 
at 199, but was closely followed by 
other motor stocks, and by General 
Electric, U. S. Steel, DuPont, and 
other related industries. 

Such an unprecedented volume of 
speculation would usually forecast a se- 
rious break. But the market, while 
quieter, is still stable. It is one of the 
mysterious psychological factors which 
have so much effect on our fragile 
prosperity. 


Specimens of bark of the cinchona tree, from 
which quinine is extracted. 


A Corner in Quinine 
VIDENCES of a foreign trust, with 


ramifications in several countries 
and in the United States, to control the 
manufacture, disposal and price of 
quinine, were brought to light in New 
York City when a shipment of five tons 
of the drug, valued at $100,000, was 
seized in New York City by Federal 
authorities. 

An investigation by the Attorney 
General's office disclosed that a Dutch 
corporation, the Kina Bureau, was in 
direct control of the bark of the cin- 
chona tree grown in Java, from which 
quinine is manufactured, and has at its 
complete disposal 95 per cent of the 
world supply. 

About 6,000,000 ounces of quinine, 
40 per cent of the world supply, are 
used in the United States every year. 
The market price is forty cents an 
ounce. This supply, it is charged, was 
apportioned by the Dutch manufactur- 
ers, and its price regulated by them. 
Another charge is that the Dutch 
quinine manufacturers had combined 
with other manufacturers of the world, 
had caused the restriction of the grow- 
ing of cinchona bark, had apportioned 
the world’s supply of bark by agree- 
ment among the manufacturers, had 
fixed prices, and had forced American 
dealers to agree to terms by threaten- 
ing to cut off their source of supply. 
Another charge against the combine was 
that there is a discrimination in price 
through contracts made to prevent 
American users from dealing in goods 
of competitors of the Dutch interests. 

Prosecutors of the inquiry said that 
steps will be taken to prevent a short- 
age of quinine here, and also that deal- 
ers in Japan and England had small 
supplies of the bark which could be di- 
verted to this country. It is expected 
that as a result of the investigation, the 
Dutch manufacturers will give up their 
price-fixing tactics, as they cannot af- 
ford to have the United States, their 
largest market, closed to them. 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


Big Orchestras Merge 

HE consolidation of two of the most 

famous symphony orchestras in 
America, the New York Philharmonic 
and the New York Symphony, has been 
announced in New York City. The new 
organization will be known as the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society of New 
York. The two organizations are among 
the oldest in the world, the Philhar- 
monic having been in existence eighty- 
six years, and the Symphony fifty. The 
merger is the result of increasing ex- 
pense in the maintenance of symphony 
orchestras, and the huge endowments. 

The consolidation is not without its 
losses. There will be fewer concerts and 
fewer jobs for highly skilled musicians. 
But the new orchestra will have the 
pick of the musicians in both the former 
orchestras, the programs will be of a 
higher quality, and will be rehearsed 
more intensively. 

Most important to music lovers is the 
fact that Arturo Toscanini, most dy- 
namic of modern conductors, will be 
chief conductor of the new orchestra. 
Toscanini was for ten years director of 
the famous La Scala Orchestra in 
Milan and in 1908 he conducted the 
orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Toscanini is the only director who uses 
no score, even in rehearsals, and al- 
though ome hundred operas and an im- 
mense range of concert music are in- 
cluded in his repertoire, he has memor- 
ized every minute detail of the musi¢ 

Other famous conductors who will # 
various times direct the new orchest® 
are Walter Damrosch, former leader of 
the Néw York Symphony, Willem Mer 
gelberg, whe will be assistant conduc 
tor, Willem Van Hoogstraten, and 
Albert Coates. 
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The Stegomyia mosquito, carrier of yellow 
fever. 





To Aid Fever Survivors 


WO years ago it was discovered 
that John R. Kissinger, who once, 
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he most Is Unemployment Exaggerated? as a private in Cuba, was one of twenty 


ras in 
armonic 


soldiers who gave their services in the wyjJbuy (Junior) Coen and “Big Bill” Tilden 


REPORT on unemployment in re- famous yellow fever experiments con- 


an host sponse to the resolution of Senator ducted by Major Walter Reed and his : : : 

“he new Wagner of New York (Schol., March primer 4 in hs United States Army in Davis Cup Camp —- Begins 
he Phil- 8, p. 15) has been presented to the Cuba in 1901, was living in suffering OR the first time in years the 
of New Senate by Secretary of Labor Davis, ang neglect. Now another survivor has United States Davis Cup Team finds 
> among who estimates that the number of un- heen found by the American Association itself a challenger for, instead of a de- 


P hilhar- employed in the United States on Janu- for Medical Progress. He is James fender of, the famous cup, most prized 
eighty- ary 1 was 1,870,000. The computation Hildebrand of Atlanta, Georgia, who of all tennis trophies, and for the first 
ity. The was made by Ethelbert Stewart, Com- was a private in the Hospital Corps in time in our tennis history a training 
sing ex- missioner of Labor Statistics. the Spanish American War, and now, Ca™p was established at Augusta, 
mphony Mr. Davis said that the present un- 73 years old, is ill with tuberculosis. Georgia. 

wments, employment conditions, while not so ex- War Department records show that The training camp had as its mem- 
hout its tensive as the estimates which have been Hildebrand was one of the men who bers, with the exception of “Big Bill” 
erts and circulated, are grave. Numerous factors voluntarily submitted to what was then Tilden, in charge, some of the youngest 
usicians. contribute to unemployment, it was considered certain exposure to death players who have ever tried out for the 
ae Gh pointed out. Some of these are tempo- from yellow fever, by sleeping in the Davis Cup Team. Among these were 
e former "ty and can be eliminated in time, beds vacated by men who had just died John Doeg, Frank Shields, Arnold W. 
be of a while others are recurrent and must be of the disease, by wearing the clothes of Jones, John Hennessy, “Bud” Chan- 
ehearsed expected. Some relief is. promised victims, and by submitting to the bite dler, George Lott, and Junior Coen. 


through extensive programs of public of the Stegomyia mosquito, in a delib- The sensation of the training camp 

“rs is the works by the national, state, and muni- erate effort to be infected. was 16-year-old Coen, who is being 
nost dy- § ‘ipal governments. The story of the yellow fever experi- hailed as the best youngster to appear 
will be Among the factors contributing to the ments which permanently eradicated in American tennis since Vincent Rich- 


rchestra. § Present situation were cited the recent this disease, and made possible the ards, now a professional, flashed across 
rector of § ‘isastrous floods in the Mississippi Val- cleaning up of Havana and the con-_ the courts. Coen defeated Doeg, Jones, 
estra in ley and in New England, the tornado struction of the Panama Canal, is one and Chandler in the test matches, and 
cted the § ™ Florida, the temporary shutdown of of the great traditions of American playing against Tilden, forced the 
» Opers. large industrial plants, the unsettled public service. The subsequent for- match to five bitterly fought sets before 
who uses § ‘ttikes in the soft coal fields, and the tunes of the participants have been fol- he was beaten, 6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 6-8, 6-4. 

and ak increasing use of labor-saving machin- lowed by interested societies, and vari- The American Davis Cup team, as 
.d an im- § TY in industry. ous movements for relief have been finally picked, consists of Tilden, cap- 
ce are in- Each year more and more work- started when necessary. tain; Hennessey, Indianapolis; Jones, 
s memor- § ¢Ts are leaving the farm and coming There is now before Congress the Providence; Allison, University of 
he musi¢..§ into the large cities, where they cannot Copeland-Wainwright Bill designed, Texas; and Coen, Kansas City. It will 
ho will i be taken care of during the present first to acknowledge to those who took play its first elimination round against 
orchest® @ Situation. Last year this influx amount- part in the Reed Yellow Fever Experi- Mexico, at Mexico City, where it had 
leader of @ ed to 205,000. In addition, almost two ment or to their survivors the nation’s a week of practice to become accus- 
lem Mes million boys and girls reach the work- sense of gratitude; and second to estab- tomed to exertion in the high altitude. 
t conduc @ Mg age each year, and these must be lish a continuing instrument for ex- The Mexican team is composed of Rob- 
ten, amd @ 4bsorbed if there is to be no increase in pressing the nation’s obligation to those ert Kinsey, former American star, Al- 

unemployment. who serve the public in similar ways. fonso Unda, and Ricardo Tapia. 























An Explanation and an Acknowledgment 


INETEEN-TWENTY-EIGHT is a Presidential year. On June 16 the Repub- 
N lican National Convention will get under way at Kansas City, and two weeks 

later the Democrats will hold forth in Houston, Texas. On the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, one of the resulting nominees will be chosen 
to exercise the supreme executive power of the United States for the ensuing four 
ears. 
, It is often said that the differences between the major parties are negligible, and 
that the average voter today is likely to be more independent of party allegiance 
than formerly and less hopeful of constructive accomplishments through party 
action. Most persons, nevertheless, are unwilling to discard the party system, believ- 
ing, as does Mrs. Emily Newell Blair (see below), in a letter to the Editors, that 
parties are “based on the theory that there are two sides to almost every question, 
and that people should have an opportunity to choose between these viewpoints: 
otherwise you would soon have an autocracy by the majority, and the minority 
would have no way to place its position before the electorate.” 

Whatever may be the final estimate of the party system, few will deny that politi- 
cal campaigns too often degenerate into personal propaganda in which the emphasis 
is on the religious affiliations of the candidates, their vote-getting abilities, party 
records, and even more personal and irrelevant matters. The political discussion one 
hears on street-cars and in barbershops is almost wholly of this nature, and seldom 
deals with the principles for which men and parties stand. This obscuring of the 
real issues of the campaign is aggravated by the tendency of platform committees to 
write ambiguous declarations, full of windy generalities which may mean all things 
to all men, and will offend as few as possible of their prospective supporters. 

Believing that politics should be restored to a higher plane of rational and far- 
sighted discussion of the serious problems that confront the country, THE 
SCHOLASTIC planned this symposium on the issues of the Presidential campaign. 
Under ideal conditions, the social and economic problems that most affect the 
largest groups of the population should become the true issues before the voting 
public. THE SCHOLASTIC therefore addressed this question to a selected list of 
leaders of American thought: 

What, in your opinion, is the most needed plank that the major 
parties should adopt in their 1928 platform for the permanent welfare 
of the people of the United States? 

The persons asked were not confined to public life, but included influential men 
and women in business, education, literature, the arts, science, the press, the church, 
etc. They represented all shades of social opinion, conservative, liberal, and radical, 
as well as both Republicans and Democrats, and persons of no party affiliations. As 
was to be expected, a wide variety of issues were brought forth, although the replies 
tended to fall into several main groupings. The answers have been classified, there- 
fore, around the following themes: 

(1) Home Rule and Civil Liberty. (2) Economic Issues. 
cation, and Efficiency. (4) Prohibition. (5) Foreign Affairs. 

To the distinguished men and women who have given so generously of their time 
and thought to this project, we owe a debt of gratitude. The Editors of THE 
SCHOLASTIC would feel amply justified for the experiment if the great parties in 
the coming conventions would devote their attention to the issues here set forth 
with a fraction of the sincerity, frankness, intelligence and patriotism displayed by 
the contributors to this symposium. 


(3) Welfare, Edu- 
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(1) Home Rule and Civil 


The old states’ rights controversy of Civil 
War days has evaporated, but in the past fifty 
years the Federal Government has tended in- 
creasingly to absorb many powers formerly 
considered under state jurisdiction. It is nat- 
ural that men who are actively identified with 
state governments, like Governors Hunt and 
Donahey, should oppose this tendency, but the 
fact that a strong Administration Republican 
like Senator Bingham takes similar ground 
indicates that the Democratic Party, tradi- 
tional champion of states’ rights, has no 
monopoly of this issue. Governor Donahey, 
who has been prominently mentioned for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, goes a 
step further in suggesting that the local com- 
munities—towns and counties—need equal 
protection against the usurpations of state 
governments. 

Senator Reed of Missouri, who is now con- 


Liberty 


ination of corruption from public life. 


HIRAM BINGHAM 


and formerly Professor of History at 
Yale University 


institutions. 


tution.” 


ducting the most vigorous and active cam- 
paign among the Democrats, links home rule 
with two other important aspects of freedom 
often violated—the maintenance of individual 
civil liberties, as guaranteed in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, and the elim- 


United States Senator from Connecticut; 
Former Governor of Connecticut; Explorer 


I believe that the following plank adopted 
by the Republican State Convention of Con- 
necticut in 1924 is one which is most needed: 

“We believe that the maintenance of the 
authority of the states over matters purely 
local is essential to the preservation of our 


“We deplore the modern tendency toward 
bureaucracy in government as being contrary 
to the fundamental principles of our Consti- 
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THE ISSUS C 


A Symposium by Tug-five ( 


GEORGE W. P. HUNT GI 
Governor of Arizona; now in sixth term of , esentative 
Former Minister to Siam Fesice: ( 

From the viewpoint of the public land states ¢ 
West, it appears to me that one of the most imi The chance 












tant national political questions at the present ¢ 
in the continual encroachment of the F 
ment upon the sovereignty of the individual 
In the West we feel that the Federal Gover 
has strayed very far from the constitutional guar 
of the rights of the states. There is an ever-i 
tendency toward bureaucracy in centralized 
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ment which is in direct opposition to the pring ed, and 
which were foremost in the minds of the frar establishm. 
the Constitution. I feel that the platforms adodll. commission 
by the party conventions should contain a 4 not establ 
declaration against the encroachment of ng back a b 
bureaucracy upon state rights. ary and i 
A. VIC DONAHEY MIC] 
Governor of Ohio for Third Term ofessor of E 
To restore to the people every proper princi Former Pres 
home rule which has been usurped by the State Advancem 
Federal government. 
JAMES A. REED Rae odiel, 
United States Senator from Missouri; Former ay, Th os 
Kansas City; Candidate for Democratic #* ay ie 

Nomination for President - “ 

The preservation of the liberties of the people; REV. 
restoration of honesty in government; the p ofessor of I 
ment of public malefactors; the development off) shington; 
resources of the land, and the safeguarding of F 
international rights are of imperative and param A plank ry 
importance. ood ‘ 


At the very head and front I place liberty of 
science. To all men of all exact equality 
be accorded, and neither in private life nor in 
office is the free citizen of America to be J 
under the ban on account of his religion. 


(3) We 































Of almost equal importance—indeed, interlock Modern prog 
principle with the foregoing—is the doctrine diy attention to 
erty of speech, of the press, and the right of mii general we 
able assemblage. No careful student of the comers to |} 
modern years can fail to recognize that in tim@lrest in this ne 
passion and prejudice these great constitutional Mixing, then, t 
have almost vanished in thin air. ot in her pai 

its first emph 


benefit of t] 
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ve departmen: 


(2) Economic Issues 


Government has of late years come to deal 


and more with economic problems—with the stg, ¢.4 in edt 
ening as well as the regulation of industry, comms)... And 
and agriculture, which have reached in Amengg, nics, Alber 
high standard of efficiency in production and of idies in the p: 
ly diffused prosperity. Of all economic problemsg, by iabaien | 
of the restoration of prosperity in agriculture s;, greatest of ; 


haps most urgent. The most radical of the: 
solutions that have been proposed for the reli 
agriculture is here advocated by the man with 
name it is chiefly associated—Representative Ht 
co-author of the McNary-Haugen bill. More 
vative farm relief proposals would doubtless & 
vanced by Senator Willis and Professor Pup 
distinguished electrophysicist, who agree in a 
unusual importance to the farm problem. 
Two other economic issues—one new and ont 
old—which bear close relation to agriculture are 
relief and the tariff, the first of which, as Dr. 
says, must be solved by engineering met 
tinguished Catholic economist, Dr. John A.} 
calling for the abolition of the protective tarif, 
back to the Jeffersonian principles of free trade, 
hold that high tariffs lead to international ¢ 
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HE sudden death of United States Senator Frank 
B. Willis, of Ohio, as he was about to begin a 
campaign speech before a large audience of his friends 




















hd of « hint cape yyw sat tian and neighbors in the chapel of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 

District; Chairman’ of House Committee on versity, Delaware, Ohio, has shocked the nation. With 
cd states of Agriculture a record of long and honorable service in higher edu- 
€ most im The chances now seem favorable for passing cation, in the State Legislature, as Governor of Ohio, 
resent tim@lAiNary-Haugen farm relief bill. If it should fail, and in Congress, he had come to be in the prime of 
a : ie paneliy acknowledged continued economic life, by virtue of his natural vigor and commanding 
I Sr ceaivinn the Sit enalle dt our protective laws, presence, an outstanding leader of the Republican 


nal - : 


Party. At the climax of his career, he had presented 
himself as a candidate for the Presidential nomination, 


ice demands material farm relief legislation. By 
means the respective parties should pledge to the 





— B a — on ve — and —_ Senator Willis and was attracting wide attention in the early stages 
the fra a Nether of sit Gemiedk seein = endion of the campaign for his uncompromising advocacy of 
forms adogie commission, in order that the exportable surplus the Eighteenth Amendment and its enforcement. Despite the conflict with 
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: not establish the price of the whole crop, and to Secretary Hoover for party delegates in the coming Ohio primary, he was 
it 


ing back a balanced condition between agriculture, universally respected, even by his opponents, for the earnestness of his 









































































ont Ee. convictions. 
{ MICHAEL L. PUPIN, PH.D. Only a few days before he died, in what was undoubtedly one of his 
Term Bofessor of Electromechanics, Columbia University; last statements for publication, Senator Willis had written the following 
er Princ Former President, American Association for the letter to THE SCHOLASTIC, in reply to an invitation to participate in 
y the stae@ Advancement of a Author of “From the present symposium: 
Immigrant to Inventor” 

~— relief, flood relief, and Ei ghteenth A i. ‘! 7 hae oN to appraise the exact value of proposed planks 
ormer +. _~ 3 - Gute gant — — S In my own view, however, there should be prominent position 
emocratic TE ond rd “ld — ba oe ee seiblee ; given to planks on Law Enforcement and the Maintenance of the 
t ' + a a Constitution; the Protective Tariff; American Foreign Policy; and 

people; Adequate Farm Relief. There are, al course, many other matters that 

a a gore oan a ge deevelty should be considered. I have mentioned these without giving the 
? or ess . . . . . 
nema Washington; Author of “Distributive Justice,” etc. matter the cheught which its importance Comands. 
and perand A plank calling for the gradual abolition, within 

ye years, of taxes on imports, i. e., the protective 
liberty of @™ SYSte™- Z . 
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d general well-being. Women, though comparative and labor which wid benefit the whole people ATBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
comers to politics, are displaying a salutary in- geographically and socially, such as Labor Staff Writer, American Magazine; Author of 
st in this neglected field of welfare. It is not sur- laws, Maternity and Infancy acts. In other “The New Decalogue of Science,” etc. 
ising, then, that Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, promi- words, I think the paramount issue in our The most important plank for human hap- 
tnt in her party councils and a publicist of ability, campaign is an economic one, and whether piness and welfare would be one demanding 
its first emphasis on the regulation of industry for Government should be run in the interest , complete “job analysis” of every job in the 


sues — of the average citizen. of good business, or be run by some busi- 4,,), functioning of government, the physi- 
similar point of view is expressed by a progres- nesses in their own interests. cal, psychological, intellectual, temperamen- 

<a ve department store merchant, Edward A. Filene, - rs a 
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(4) Prohibition 


If issues were chosen on the basis of pop- 
ular interest, as a famous editor, Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, suggests, prohibition would 
undoubtedly be in the forefront of the com- 
ing campaign. So far, however, both parties 
have done their best to avoid any definite 
commitment on this serious question. 

Leading citizens are not lacking, however, 
to express their views pointedly on both sides. 
The well-known enforcement position of the 
late Senator Willis is shared by Dr. Mary 
Woolley, president of a great woman’s college 
(see under Foreign Affairs); by a distin- 
guished clergyman, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman; 
and by Thomas D. Campbell, farmer-extra- 
ordinary, who runs his 400,000-acre farm in 
Montana on big-business principles and is less 
impressed with the need for farm relief than 
with the maintenance of the 18th Amendment 
unimpaired. 

On the other hand, Dr. John B. Watson, 
one of the most prominent of present-day 
psychologists, and Channing Pollock, the well- 
known humanitarian playwright (as well as 
Dr. Pupin above), find prohibition the source 
of such serious evils that they are a unit in 
demanding its complete abolition. 


HENRY G. LEACH, PH.D. 


Editor, The Forum, Former Secretary, Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation 
The plank that will interest the people 
most—not the most important —is pro- 
hibition, and something firm and definite, not 
the childish statements credited to Secretary 
Hoover and Governor Smith. 


REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


Minister, Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn; President, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America; 
Newspaper Syndicate Writer 
In answering this question I should 

that the most needed planks in the 
platforms are: First, strict observance of 
Constitutional law, especially as it relates 


aoe 
basis of justice and good-will, fand will al 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL 


President, Campbell Farming Corporation, 
Hardin, Montana 


I feel that the most importan 


JOHN B. WATSON, PH.D. 


Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York; Formerly Professor of Psy- 
chology, Johns Hopkins University; 
Author of “Behaviorism,” etc. 

parties: a pledge to do i 
ir power to repeal the 18th 
an amendment which is rapidly bring- 
the whole of law into disrepute. When 
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one law can be broken with such impunity, 
it brings all law into disrepute. 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


Playwright and Producer; Author of “The 
Fool,” “The Enemy,” etc. 


The repeal of the 18th Amendment, which 
has done more to create bloc govern- 
ment, and contempt of law than it can ever 
do to eradicate the evils at which it was 
aimed. People cannot be made good by act 
of legislature. The realization of that fact is 
essential to wise legislation. I believe in tem- 
perance, which is not to be achieved by pro- 
hibition. 

(5) Foreign Affairs 

The largest single group of replies dealt 
with some phase of America’s international 
relations, centering around means for the pre- 
vention of future wars. In effect they say: 
“Unless society finds some way to end this 
formidable menace for all time, our efforts 
toward the improvement of domestic social 
and economic conditions are so much chaff in 
the wind.” 

Some look to adherence of the United States 
to the League of Nations, the World Court, 
or both, as the most practical instrument for 
the attainment of international peace. These 
include President Holt of Rollins College, a 
famous internationalist; President Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke; and Dr. Cadman (see above). 

Another group would pledge the Govern- 
ment to efforts for the outlawry of war by 
international agreement. Such a plank is 
favored by Dr. John Dewey, perhaps the 
greatest of living American philosophers, 
whose influence on education has been incal- 
culable; and by Dr. Lee deForest, the elec- 
trical engineer who has contributed more than 
any other single man to the present develop- 
ment of radio. 

Two leading liberals, William Allen 
White, the Kansas newspaperman-novelist, 
and Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The 
Nation, agree that the United States should 
refuse to intervene in other countries for the 
protection of American investors. Professor 
Dewey and Mr. Villard also stress our policy 
in Latin America, where intervention has 
been chiefly practiced, demanding a reinter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Finally, the powerful “isolationist” group 
is represented by Mayor Thompson of Chi- 
cago, whose well-known domestic platform of 
Federal flood control, extension of inland 
waterways, and farm relief is subordinated in 
his mind to his famous program of “America 
First.” Specifically, he would urge a Consti- 
tutional amendment for declaration of war 
only by a national referendum. 


HAMILTON HOLT, LL.D. 


President of Rollins College, Florida; Former 
ditor, The Independent 
I would say that the major parties should 
pledge themselves to bring the United States 
into the League of Nations and the World 
Court on the same terms as the other mem- 
ber states. 


MARY E. WOOLLEY, LL.D. 


President of Mount Holyoke College 


In my opinion, the most needed plank is 
gt yh SB =~ 9, oe, 
Court. My second plank would be one in 
favor of the enforcement of the law. 
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JOHN DEWEY, PH.D. 


Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University; 
Author of “How We Think,” “Democracy 
and Education,” “Human Nature and 
Social Conduct,” etc. 


In my opinion, the most important issue 
is our Foreign Affairs. I should like to see the 
planks favor: (1) Outlawry of war by agree- 
ment with other nations. (2) Extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine to inclisde co-operative 
decision and action with all Latin-American 
states. 


LEE deFOREST, PH.D. 


Radio Engineer; Inventor of the Audion 
Amplifier, etc. 


A plank pledging our Government to im- 
mediately initiate or join with any other 
nation in genuine, earnest, sincere, and for- 
mal efforts to outlaw war, and to prove our 
sincerity by at once ceasing from further ex- 
Pansion in naval construction; and further to 
initiate a progressive reduction in our annual 
military expenditure, this to be carried on 
until a policing force only is retained; pro- 
vided only that at least four og leading 
nations shall proceed to do likewise. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Editor and Owner, The Emporia Gazette; 
Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” etc. 


We believe that the American dollar 
should be protected when it enters foreign 
territory by such agreements with foreign 
countries as will prevent our intervention in 
the affairs of that country to protect the dol- 
lar, and will also provide for immediate ad- 
judication by an impartial board of the dif- 
ferences between the American investors and 
the nationals of the foreign country. And we 
hereby declare all wars and all use of force to 
protect investors in any country shall be de- 
clared aggressive war and outlawed. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Editor, The Nation; Formerly Editor and Pub- 
lisher the New York Evening Post; Author 
of “Newspapers and Newspapermen,”’ etc. 


In my judgment the most needed plank 
for the political parties to adopt is one clear- 
ing up our relationship to Central and Latin- 
America, laying down the principle once and 
for all that the American flag does not follow 
the American dollar into foreign countries; 
that American investors abroad must take 
their chances wherever they may invest, and 
must not expect United States Marines to 
safeguard their investment; that the United 
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WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON 


Mayor of Chicago; Secretary, Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Conference. 

George Washington, the Father of Our 

Country, laid down the great American doc- 

trine, “It shall be for the best interest for all 


is policy, irrespective of party politics. 

It has remained for a President and other 
so-called statesmen of our day to take the 
position that these Presidents were wrong, 
and that the ship of state should be charted 
in the future on a new course in which God 
ay ee ee 

be destroyed. Because of our 
Bcapetn nO Gu tite anndiel tn dood 
100,000 American boys, and 500,000 more 
coy ae ae Seen gee BO 

war-bereaved mothers, through all of 
<n we have pretty generally gained the 
hatred of those whom we have saved and 
served, our sole gain being 33,000 new mil- 
lionaires, mostly created by war profit. All of 
which prompts me to the belief that the most 
important thing the major parties could do 

conventions of 1928 is to return to 


kept out of war, and after 

nes cian ee a Oe ae 
manded that this nation be thrown into the 
World War before twelve o’clock at night 
without debate: which to me means this— 


having their sons drafted for the next Euro- 
pean war through an amendment to the Con- 
can draft the American boy for foreign war 
only when the same has been submitted to 
and approved by a majority of the people of 
the nation in a referendum vote. 


The following replies were received too 
late to include under the above classifications: 


ZONA GALE 
Novelist, Author of “Friendship Village,” 
“Miss Lulu Bett,” “Faint Perfume,” etc. 
The most important plank for any party 
Stee et ay eater So ae 
for the outlawry of war. The reason is obvi- 
ous. Unless there is definitely put behind us 
the use of wounds and bloodshed and physi- 
cal death and devastation as a means of set- 
ting our social problems, we shall have no 
problems and no society and no existence. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
President, Antioch College; President, Dayton 
Engineering Company; Flood Control Expert 

The issues which I see as foremost in our 
national government are: first, integrity in 
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Et tu, Brute! Author- 
ities are agreed that 
Brutus was the best of 
the lot. He knew his 
stuff. Two thousand 
years makes no differ- 
ence with a man like 
that. With a glass of « 
Coca-Cola in his 
hand, you can easily 
imagine him saying 
further: 


“Delicious and Refreshing” 


“Refresh yourself” 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Congress Puts Entire Flood Relief Cost on Federal Government; Radio Board Continued; 


Hoover Unopposed in Ohio Primary 


Flood Relief 


Flood prevention work for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was authorized by the 
Senate on March 28 with a suddenness 
that recalled the bursting of the great 
river's levees last spring. With 70 
Senators on the floor, and with less than 
two hours’ debate, the Senate passed 
without a dissenting vote the Jones bill 
calling for a total expenditure of $325,- 
000,000 for control works on the Mis- 
sissippi and its main tributaries from 
Cairo, Illinois to the Gulf, the entire 
cost to be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The rapid action is believed to 
set a record for a measure of such im- 
portance, and was followed by a non- 
partisan love feast in which Democratic 
Senators from the flood states unstint- 
edly praised their opponents, the 
Administration, and all concerned. 

The House had already passed a 
flood measure of its own, the Reid bill, 
carrying $473,000,000. But there were 
no serious differences between the bills, 
and the House Flood Committee 
promptly reported the Jones bill with 
minor amendments and asked immediate 
consideration. There is every indica- 
tion that before this issue is published 
an agreement will have been reached, 
and the President, despite his objection 
to the Federal Government’s paying 
the whole cost, will probably sign the 
bill. 

It is generally agreed that the cost 
of adequate flood control will not end 
with $325,000,000, but may ultimately 
reach a sum anywhere between $500,- 
000,000 and $1,000,000,000. Congress 
is now disposed to be generous, how- 
ever, and the expenditures will be 
spread over a period of several years. 





The Jones bill follows in general the 
plan proposed by General Jadwin of 
the Army Engineers Corps (Schol., 
March 17), but provides that disputed 
technical points shall be decided by a 
Flood Control board in charge of the 
operations, composed of the Secretary 
of War, the heads of the Engineers and 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
two civilian engineers. Stronger levees 
throughout the central and lower 
stretches of the river, higher than any 
previous flood level, will be built imme- 
diately, with additional protection for 
New Orleans in spillways. Surveys 
will be made to determine the best 
methods of control along the tribu- 
taries. 


The Radio Board 


The cloud of uncertainty surrounding 
the Federal Radio Commission (Schol., 
March 31) was finally dispelled when 
the Radio bill was passed by both 
houses and signed by President Cool- 
idge. It extends the life of the Com- 
mission until March 15, 1929. The 
three appointees to the commission 
whose nominations had never been ap- 
proved by the Senate were also con- 
firmed, although a hot fight was made 
on Commissioner O. H. Caldwell of 
New York, who had been opposed be- 
cause of his alleged favoritism to the 
“radio trust.” The proposed merger 
between the Radio Corporation of 
America and the Victor Company was 
denounced by Senator King. The others, 
Sam Pickard of Kansas, and Harold 
La Fount of Utah, had no opposition. 
The President also appointed Judge 
Ira E. Robinson of West Virginia as 
member for the second zone, succeeding 
the late Admiral Bullard. Judge Rob- 


THE FEDERAL RADIO 
COMMISSION IN 
SESSION 
(Left to right) Sam 
Pickard, Kansas; Eu- 
gene O. Sykes, Mis- 
sissippi; Rear Admiral 
W. H. G. Bullard, de- 
ceased, former Chair- 
man; C. H. Butman, 
Secretary; Orestes H. 
Caldwell, New York; 
H. A. LaFount, Utah. 











—Darling in N, Y. Herald-Tribune. 
A PRETTY HOWDY-DO—AND JUST AS 
THE MAIN SHOW IS BEGINNING! 


inson will probably be chosen chairman 
by the Commission. 

The most debated section of the new 
law as passed is the “equitable distri- 
bution” clause which provides that 
broadcasting stations, wave lengths, 
power of stations, and hours of opera- 
tion shall be allocated as equally as 
possible to each of the five zones, and 
to the states within each zone according 
to population. The five zones are (1) 
New England and Middle Atlantic (2) 
Fast Central (3) Southern (4) Middle 
West (5) Mountain and Pacific. As most 
of the stations and power are now con- 
centrated in Zone 1 (containing New 
York), and Zone 2 (containing Chi- 
cago), this means that these metropoli- 
tan districts must be deprived of some 
of their stations if the South and West 
are to be fully served. If strictly en- 
forced, some of the New York broad- 
casters may be taken off the air, and 
they might take court action to prevent 
being closed. However, the quotas of 
some of the other sections will probably 
not be exhausted, and the Commission 
may permit New York stations to “bor- 
row’ unused wave lengths and power 
from other sections. Under the law all 
licenses now run only three months, so 
that the Commission can hold a club 
over recalcitrant broadcasters. 
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Farm Relief 


Another kind of “equalization” which 
has been the cause of even greater con- 
troversy is the equalization fee clause 
in the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief 
bill, now before Congress for the fourth 
time in five years. It was this fee which 
was chiefly objected to by President 
Coolidge when he vetoed the bill after 
both houses had passed it last spring. 
(For a detailed statement of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, see Scholastic, 
March 5, 1927, p. 18; March 19, 1927, 
p. 19; October, 15, 1927, p. 16). 

In the new form of the bill, several 
changes have been made to meet objec- 
tions. All farm crops will be covered. 
The Federal Farm Board will be ap- 
pointed by the President without re- 
striction, except that each Federal Re- 
serve district must be represented. But 
most important, the equalization fee, 
while retained, is made optional. That 
is a $250,000,000 Government fund is 
set up for loans to cooperative market- 
ing bodies. If this should fail to stabil- 
ize a given crop, the Board may then 
set the equalization machinery in oper- 
ation, by which every producer must 
pay a fixed sum on each bushel or unit 
of his crop to take care of the purchase 
of the surplus and thus maintain prices. 

The bill has been favorably reported 
by the House and Senate Agricultural 
Committees, and it is believed will be 
approved by Congress. 


The Presidential Campaign 


The death of Senator Willis (page 
17) may have a marked effect on the 
Presidential campaign. It left Secre- 
tary Hoover with no formal opposition 
in the coming Ohio primary. The Willis 
forces would like to secure a substitute 
candidate to oppose Hoover. While 
Lowden was the second choice of most, 
there has been a determined attempt to 
induce Vice-President Dawes to enter 
the primary as the best man to rally the 
anti-Hoover vote. Dawes has consis- 
tently refused to become an open candi- 
date in deference to his friend Lowden. 
If Hoover sweeps the Ohio delegation, 
his opponents will find it still harder 
to stem the nation-wide demand for 
Hoover. 


The selection of Senator Simeon D. 
Fess of Ohio to act as temporary chair- 
man and “keynote” orator of the Re- 
publican National Convention has met 
with general approval. Fess is noted 
for his insistence that President Cool- 
idge must run again, but he is reported 
to be friendly to Hoover, and had also 
been long associated with Willis. 


The Oil Scandals 


The “shameful story” of Teapot 
Dome (a comprehensive summary of 
the case by Senator Walsh was pub- 
lished in the New York Times, Sun- 
day, April 1), degenerated last fort- 
night into personal abuse. The prin- 
cipal developments: 


(1) Passages at arms between Chair- 
man Gerald D. Nye (Prog.) of the 
Senate Public Lands Committee and 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson (Rep.) of 
Indiana on the one hand, and Governor 
Alfred E. Smith (Dem.) of New York 
on the other. Nye and Robinson made 
vague charges that Smith had benefited 
by contributions from Harry F. Sin- 
clair. In a blistering denial, Smith de- 
manded a public apology from Nye. 
Nye admitted that the charges may 
have been unfounded. Robinson’s at- 
tempt to hang the responsibility for the 
oil scandal on respected Democrats like 
Walsh and Former Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane was generally deplored by 
both parties. 

(2) Senator Couzens of Michigan in- 
troduced a resolution demanding that 
Secretary Mellon resign from the cabi- 
net for his failure to disclose knowledge 
of the oil scandals four years ago. 
There has long been bad blood between 
Couzens and Mellon, and few took it 
seriously. 

(3) A sub-comittee reported no trace 
of Continental oil bonds in the estate 
of the late President Harding. 


(4) Sinclair was ordered on trial 
alone April 9 for criminal conspiracy 
when dactors reported his co-defendant 
Albert B. Fall too ill at El Paso, Texas, 
to come to Washington. Lawyers for 
Sinclair and the prosecution went to El 
Paso to take depositions from Fall. 


(5) Fall denied that the moneys he 
received from Sinclair and Doheny were 
bribes to make the oil leases, and de- 
clared he concealed the “loans” on ad- 
vice from prominent Senators, Smoot 
and Lenroot, who promptly denied such 
advice. : 


(6) Harry M. Blackmer, missing 
witness in the Continental Trading 
Company, has resigned his directorship 
in the Mid-west Refining Company, 
under pressure from Rockefeller. 


Washington Notes 


The second of three senators to die during 
this session, Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris 
(Dem.) of Michigan, died of pneumonia at 
the age of 75. Though seldom in the public 
eye, he was respected for his public spirit 
and quiet wisdom. He had long been associ- 
ated with teaching, and was founder of the 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. He was 
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governor of the state for two terms. Governor 
Fred W. Green (Rep.) appointed to fill the 
unexpired term of Ferris, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), editor of a Grand Rapids news- 
paper, thus increasing the Republican major- 
ity in the Senate to two. However, Governor 
Donahey of Ohio will probably appoint a 
Democratic senator to succeed Willis, so that 
the balance would be maintained. 

Charles M. Schwab, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and Richard B. Mellon, brother of Secre- 
tary Mellon, three of the richest men in the 
country, testified in one day before the Senate 
Coal Inquiry Committee. All disclaimed 
knowledge of conditions in mines owned by 
their interests. Rockefeller suggested a prac- 
tical plan for a series of conferences with 
operators, railroads, etc., to get at the question 
of over-production. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


British Leader Rebukes Soviet 


Verbal Fight at Peace Meeting 


Delegates of capitalistic countries 
had a headlong collision with represen- 
tatives of Sovietism at the fifth session 
of the League of Nations Preparatory 
Commission’s Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva. Sparks flew as they bela- 
bored each other; but the results for 
the cause of disarmament were exactly 
nothing. 

M. Litvinov, the chief Soviet dele- 
gate, demanded a discussion of the Rus- 
sian plan of total disarmament (Schol., 
January 7, 1928, p. 23). In so doing he 
became caustic concerning the disarma- 
ment record of the League of Nations. 
There have already been too many 
meetings on the subject, he told the 
conference. In addition to the Assem- 
bly meetings and the sessions of the 
Council, of which thirty-eight have been 
devoted to disarmament, there have 
been fourteen different commissions sit- 
ting in 120 sessions. The Assembly and 
Council have passed 111 resolutions on 
the subject. But, the Soviet envoy 
charged, not a single constructive step 
has been taken in the direction of real 
disarmament. These were hot shots, 
coming from a representative of the 
arch enemy of the League of Nations. 





Disarmament Delegates; France and America Draw Closer to 
Outlawry Agreement; Mexican Oil Dispute Settled 


The delegates of the League powers 
sat quiet and abashed, but not for long. 
On the foliowing day, Lord Cushendun 
of the British delegation rose to the ful- 
ness of his six feet six inches and an- 
swered Litvinov blow for blow. For 
seven years, he said, the League of Na- 
tions has received nothing but derision 
from the Soviet Government in the work 
of disarmament. Russia, he charged, 
had finally come to Geneva not to as- 
sist the League but to obstruct and 
bring discredit upon it by presenting 
impossible schemes for consideration. 
Until the Soviet Government gives as- 
surances of its willingness to stop its 
propaganda for civil war in other coun- 
tries, it will remain, said His Lordship, 
the greatest single obstacle to inter- 
national peace. 

The newspapers of Great Britain, 
France and the United States hailed 
Lord Cushendun as a victor in the de- 
bate, while the Soviet press exulted in 
the triumph of Litvinov. The original 
Russian proposal, together with a re- 
vised program submitted by Litvinov, 
was referred without consideration by 
the conference to the various govern- 
ments represented. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Gathered in the League of Nations Palace at Geneva. The insert shows Lord Cushendun, 


formerly Ronald McNeill, who led the attack on the Russian proposals. 
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—Darling in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
iiNew_Note From France 


France has accepted with reserva- 
tions the plan of Secretary Kellogg for 
an agreement which will pledge all of 
the great nations to the outlawry of 
war. Whether these reservations will 
simplify or complicate the negotiations 
depends now upon the attitude of the 
Department of State. A brief review 
of the steps in the negotiations up to 
this time which have been covered in 
the past issues of the Scholastic (Jan. 
21 and Feb. 4) may prepare the reader 
for the latest developments. These steps 
have been as follows: 

1. France first proposed a treaty with the 
United States to outlaw war between the two 
nations. 

2. The United States rejected the proposal 
in this form because it would have given the 
appearance of a defensive alliance. Secretary 
Kellogg, however, proposed that such a treaty 
might be made if it should be extended to in- 
clude all of the great powers. 

3. France was unwilling to sign such a 
treaty unless it should be limited to “aggres- 
sive” wars. The obligations of France to her 
European allies and her duties under the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations to help punish 
aggressors led to this reservation. 

4. The United’ States, refused’ to Biccept the 
qualification “aggressive,” on thegmeund that 
it is impossible to determine whith is the 
“aggressor” in war. 

During the last few weeks there have 
been material developments in the site 
ation. European diplomats have dis 
cussed the Kellogg treaties at numerous 
private conferences, particularly 
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Geneva. To them it has seemed impos- 
sible that the United States would rati- 
fy a treaty which pledged the abolition 
of all wars because of the evident re- 
solve of the United States to defend the 
Monroe Doctrine at all. costs. Suppose 
a non-American power should gain a 
strong foothold in Latin America by 
legal means, such as the control of a 
port in Mexico or Nicaragua. Would 
the United States confine its opposition 
to peaceable methods? Europeans en- 
tertain strong doubts on this point. 
However, they believe if we should 
really bind ourselves by a promise not 
to fight it would be a gain to them. Ac- 
cordingly, a favorable attitude has de- 
veloped in Europe toward the Kellogg 
treaties. : 

The recent reply of the French For- 
eign Office to the Kellogg proposals sets 
forth two reservations. (1) The treaty 
is not to bar wars of defense. (2) When 
one of the signatories to the treaty vio- 
lates it, all are to be released. While 
these reservations are probably not so 
sweeping as the original one, which was 
to have excepted “aggressive” wars 
from the treaty, they are nevertheless 
an attempt to safeguard the position of 
the League. If a nation begins war upon 
another, the members of the League of 
Nations may find it necessary to band 
together against the aggressor. This 
would be possible under the reserva- 
tions above mentioned, as all of the 
countries would, after the first act of 
war, be released from their pledges. 
There is also a strong hope in Europe 
that if the United States should be suc- 
cessful with its treaty proposals, it 
would not interfere to break down the 
boycotts of the League members- against 
aggressor nations. For, if some country 
of Europe should violate the Kellogg 
treaties by beginning war, the United 
States would certainly be morally 
bound not to interfere with any boy- 
cotts which might be imposed against 
the aggressor. 


Diaz Decrees American Supervision 


American supervision of the October 
presidential elections in Nicaragua will 
go forward regardless of the defeat of 
the McCoy bill by the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress (Schol., March 31). An executive 
decree, which by the way is a common 
means of legislating in Latin American 
countries, has been issued to this effect 
by President Diaz. The election will be 
held under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Electoral Board, of which Gen- 
eral McCoy is President. Two Nicara- 
guans, a Conservative and a Liberal, 
are the other members of the board, but 
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they are mere figureheads. No action can 
be taken without the vote of General 
McCoy; and in case he should declare 
an emergency, he would be able to act 
for the board, under the provision that 
in an emergency the chairman, alone, 
shall constitute a quorum, 


Calles Confirms Oil Titles 


President Calles has recently signed 
regulations providing that titles to oil 
land granted before 1917 shall be con- 
firmed without limitation as to time. 
The action is in accordance with the 
Mexican Supreme Court decision of 
November 17, 1927, declaring the 
former fifty-year concession. law uncon- 
stitutional, and the new regulations are 


(Left) Brigadier 
General Frank R. 
McCoy, friend of 
Leonard Wood, ap- 
pointed by the De- 
partment of State 
to supervise the 
Nicaraguan 
elections. 













( Right) General 
Jose Moncada, can- 
didate of the Lib- 
eral Party for the 
presidency in the 
coming election. 
Moncada is favored 
by the Washington 
Administration. 


supplementary to the Congressional law 
of December 26, 1927 (Schol., Jan. 
21). The oil dispute between the United 
States and Mexico is now regarded as 
definitely settled. The solution is large- 
ly attributed to the good offices of Am- 
bassador Dwight W. Morrow and also 
to the good-will flight of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. 


War Diplomacy Revealed 


American negotiations with Great 
Britain over the freedom of the seas at 
the outbreak of the World War have 
now been officially set forth in a sup- 
plemental volume of Foreign Relations 
(published by the State Department) 
for 1914. Such materials as the corre- 
spondence between Ambassador Walter 
H. Page and President Wilson over the 
British orders in council which forbade 
the shipment of questionable contra- 
band such as foodstuffs to countries 
adjacent to Germany is printed. The 
new volume is not, as some newspapers 
have claimed, a startling revelation. 
Most of the material has hitherto been 
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explained in contemporary newspapers, 
histories of the World War, and 
memoirs of diplomats. 


Foreign Notes 


Despite Mussolini's reéent aniiouncement 
that aii aééord with the Church might soon be 
reached (Schol., No. 12), a new church-state 
dispute has broken out in Italy. The Pope 
criticised the Italian Center Party for its al- 
most complete surrender to Fascism, and took 
the Government to task for its plans to 
monopolize the education of the Italian youth. 
Mussolini replied with a veiled threat to ex- 
tend the so-called monopoly by suppressin 
all juvenile societies not utider Faseist comarele 

* @# 


Spain will stay with the League of Natioiis. 
In a recent letter, Premier de Rivera has 80 
informed the President of the Cowiéil. In po- 
lite language, however, the Premier intimated 
that he hoped the Assembly would give his 
country a permanent seat on the Council. 

** 

Attempts to remove the seat of the League 
of Nations to Vienna have failed. Recently the 
Council approved a plan for the construction 
of a new League building at Geneva, an in- 
vestment which will doubtless anchor the or- 
ganization in its present location, 





Survey Outline on Industry 


1. a. What are the matufacturing indus- 
tries in this community? 
b. Number of operating establishments 
in each industry? Total employed? Total 
output? Total capital? 
2. Give, if possible, the total number, and 
average wages of each of the following 
classes: a. Men, skilled, unskilled? b. Wom- 
en, skilled, unskilled? c. Children? 
3. What is the legal or financial connec- 
tion between any of the industries? 
4. To what extent are industries owned by 
outsiders? 
5. Extent to which manufactures are car- 
ried on in tenements or other buildings not 
adapted for industrial purposes? Under what 
conditions? 
6. What are the state laws governing age 
limits, hours, conditions and kind of indus- 
tries in which women and children may be 
employed? Compare with laws of leading 
states. How enforced in this community? 
7. How do the general labor conditions 
compare with those of other communities? 

8. Has work been suspended during recent 
years because of strikes and lockouts? 

9. What have been the results of the more 
important strikes in the last few years? 

10. Give number and type of trade unions, 
employers’ unions, protective agencies, manu- 
facturers’ associations, etc.? 

11. Extent that labor in local industry is 
seasonal, casual, or permanent? 

12. a. What opportunity does the com- 
munity give for training or advancement? 

b. Is apprentice system in vogue? 

13. a. Are there pension funds in local in- 
dustries? b. Accident insurance? c. Profit 
sharing? Type of each (compare with Ger- 
man and English systems). d. Employee 
stock ownership? 

14. What is the existing attitude between 
laborers and employers? Is there any ar- 
rangement for deciding disputes? 

15. What attempts, if any, have been 
made to allow workers to share in manage- 
ment of local industries? What type of or- 
ganization? What results? 
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With the passage of a new bill permitting 
the erection of taller buildings on the “set- 
back” principle, plans are being completed in 
Boston for the world’s largest store and office 
building, at a cost of over $20,000,000. 

A new plan for the protection of high 
buildings from lightning is being perfected in 
the laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Pittsfield, Mass. By experimentation 
with artificial lightning it was shown that 
lightning rods mounted on tall towers protect 
neighboring structures from lightning, pro- 
vided they are not so high as to extend out of 
the zone of protection. 

Transoceanic telephone comunication be- 
tween the United States and Europe has been 
extended to France. Ordinary telephone re- 
ceivers were all that was necessary to provide 
clear audition. For the first time in history the 
sending and receiving circuits were connected 
with a loud speaker, and 400 employees of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany listened in. 
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you'll work, you'll get to 
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men are doing it! 
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Reinald Werrenrath, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, staging a mock 
scene with “Baby Peggy” at her home in 
Hollywood. Mr. Werrenrath has just com- 
pleted arrangements abroad with twenty-six 
opera companies to train young American 
singers who aspire to grand opera careers. 


Several hundred feet of lumber which 
formed part of the roof of the White House 
for 112 years were auctioned in Washington 
recently, when a new roof was put on. The 
lumber was purchased by historical and pa- 
triotic organizations, and will be used for the 
making of souvenir gavels, plaques, and fur- 
niture. 

1} 


Lloyds’, most famous insuring company in 
the world, is moving into its new building in 
London. While Lloyds’ is best known for 
marine insurance, in which it leads the world, 
in late years it has also taken up “miscel- 
laneous” insurance on any kind of contin- 


gency. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 
le 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


After famous Shakespearean scholars were 
“stumped” in an effort to find the place where 
a line had been lost in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
the ommission was pointed out by Walter 
Hampden, famous actor. A prize had been 
offered by Samuel Harden Church, president 
of Carnegie Institute, to the first person who 
could point out the gap which is in a speech 
of Horatio’s at line 117 of the first scene. 


An international conference will be held 
at Havre during May, to discuss the destruc- 
tion of rats in many countries. 


The star Nova Pictoris, first discovered by 
astronomers in 1925, and which has been 
carefully watched since then, has broken into 
two separate bodies, scientists announce, 
American astranomers doubt that the star has 
actually split in two, and await more detailed 
reports. from South Africa, where the phe- 
nomenon was originally noticed. 

A new and hitherto unknown source of ma- 
terial about Theodore Roosevelt has been 
brought to light with the publication in Per- 
sonality Magazine of selections from a diary 
kept by him when he was ten years old. 


o 

Persons killed in highway accidents in 1927 
were estimated at 26,618 by the American 
Road Builders’ Association. A total of 798,000 
were seriously injured, and economic losses 
were placed at 672,097,000. The total killed 
marked an increase of 1,316 over 1926. 

Litigation over the disposition of a large 
part of the estate of E. W. Scripps, newspaper 
publisher in a Cincinnati court, was notable 
for the participation of Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State, and New- 
ton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, as 
opposing counsel. 


A theatre built of stone, with a seating 
capacity of 4500 will be erected at Oberam- 
mergau, Bavaria, where the famous Passion 
Play is held every decade. The next Passion 
Play will be held either in 1930 or 1932. 

1} 

A toad, discovered in Pleistocene rocks 
some 750,000 years old, is now being investi- 
gated at various natural museums by scien- 
tists, who are skeptical of claims that the toad 
lived for so many years encased in rock. At 
the same time scholars are puzzled by the 
Eastland, Texas, horned toad which was 
placed in the cornerstone of a building thirty- 
one years ago, and was resurrected alive last 
month. 
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Contest No. 13 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 13 is awarded to James 
Callahan, Pawhuska (Oklahoma) High 
School, for his essay on Amy Lowell, 
printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Katherine De Rose, Barringer Evening 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Richard Fuller, Oak Park (Illinois) 
High School; Hilda Bechtle, Bay View 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Gilberte Frey, Plainfield (New Jersey) 
High School; Katherine Koch, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 











Amy Lowell 


By James Callahan 
Pauhuska (Oklahoma) High School 


AUGHTER of 

Bostonian aris- 
tocracy, friend of 
plebeians, lover of 
traditions, blazer of 
uncut trails, author 
of prose that ap- 
proached poetry, of 
worthwhile literary 
criticism, and of 
poetry that sang 
was Amy Lowell, 
one of America’s 
foremost feminine writers. She set a 
far goal and devoted years of intensive 
study to acquiring wide literary knowl- 
edge. Though misunderstood, belittled, 
and maligned by small souls, her 
bravery, personal worth, and literary 
genius were recognized by real critics. 
Her themes were important and ade- 
quately phrased, her interpretation of 
nature outstanding, her philosophy sane. 
Her art was a “dome of many colored 
glass.” 





Amy Lowell 
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NAME ME!/(15)} Closing Date, April 24, 1928 


A length limit of 200 words is allowed for the 
essay on this “double-header.’ 


’ Both men must be described. 





1. Unable to conquer my horror of practical 
anatomy, I relinquished the idea of following 
my father’s profession of medicine and be- 
came a lawyer. Literature lured me away 
from law, but the “republican instincts” 
which I always attributed to my mother still 
dominated me and I became obsessed by the 
idea that all Italians could and therefore 
ought to struggle for liberty of country. 


2. Thomas Carlyle wrote in vindication of 
me: “The is a man of genius and virtue, one 
of those rare men, numberable unfortunately 
but as units in this world, who are worthy 
to be called martyr souls; who in silence, 
piously in their daily life, practice what is 
meant by that.” 

3. Although sentenced to death, I was elec- 
ted a member of the Italian parliament but 
did not take my seat. Within a year, the 
sentence was removed but I declined to ac- 
cept it because it was an offer of oblivion and 
pardon for having loved Italy above all 
earthly things. 








A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 14: Kina (Kee-na). Arturo Toscanini 
(Ar-toor-o Toss-kah-nee-nee). La Scala (Lah 
Skah-lah). Van Hoogstraten (van Hoke-straht-en). 

Page 15: Stegomyia (Steg-o-my-ee-a). 

Page 22: Litvinov (Lit-vee-nof). 


Moncada 
(Mon-kah-dah). 


1. Although the man whose picture appears 
opposite mine was intent upon the same patri- 
otic achievement as myself, and although we 
two did more than any others for the organi- 
zation of Italy as a nation, even though we 
lived in Genoa at the same time, we never 
met. We were not active enemies but we 
were notably unsympathetic. 

2. I was well known as a literary man in 
France while few in my native Piedmont 
knew me. When urged to live in Paris, I 
replied, “No, no; it is not by fleeing from 
one’s native land because she is unhappy that 
one can reach a glorious end. . . .Happy or 
unhappy, my country shall have all my life. 
I will never be unfaithful to her, even though 
I were sure of finding a brilliant future else- 
where.” 

3. I was the “Hoover” of my day. When 
I finally became a part of the government, 
I made my subordinate department pre-emi- 
nent. I used my inherited lands as the basis 
of my political power, studying agricultural 
methods, organizing societies and creating 
railway enterprises. 
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Gulliver the Great 


(Continued from Page 4) 


as rapidly as I could, I made my way 
through the hot, stifling smoke to the bow 
of the boat. 

“I kicked at the life-raft; it seemed to be 
sound, and I lashed the biscuits and water 
to it. I also threw on a coil of rope and a 
piece of sail-cloth. I saw nothing else about 
that could possibly be of any value to me. 
I abandoned my trunk for fear it would 
only prove troublesome. 

“Then I hacked the raft loose with my 
knife and shoved it over to the bulwark. 
Apparently no one had seen me, for there 
was no one else forward of the sheet of flame 
that now cut the boat in two. 

“The raft was a mighty heavy affair, but 
I managed to raise one end to the rail. I 
don’t believe I would ever have been able 
to heave it over under any circumstances, but 
I didn’t have to. 

“I felt a great upheaval, and the prow of 
the Old Squaw went up into the air. I 
grabbed the ropes that I had lashed the food 
on with and clung to the raft. The deck 
became almost perpendicular, and it was a 
miracle that the raft didn’t slide down with 
me into the flames. Somehow it stuck where 
it was. 

“Then the boat sank with a great roar, and 
for about a thousand years it seemed to 
me, I was under water. I didn’t do any- 
thing. I couldn’t think. I was only con- 
scious of a tremendous weight of water and 
a feeling that I would burst open. Instinct 
alone made me cling to the raft. 

“When it finally brought me to the sur- 
face I was as nearly dead as I care to be. 
I lay there on the thing in a half-conscious 
condition for an endless time. If my life had 
depended on my doing something, I would 
have been lost. 

“Then gradually I came to, and began to 
spit out salt water and gasp for breath. I 
gathered my wits together and sat up. My 
hands were absolutely numb, and I had to 
loosen the grip of my fingers with the help 
of my toes. Odd sensation. 

“Then I looked about me. My biscuits and 
water and rope were safe, but the sail-cloth 
had vanished. I remember that this annoyed 
me hugely at the time, though I don’t know 
what earthly good it would have been. 

“The sea was fairly calm, and I could see 
all about. Not a human being was visible, 
only a few floating bits of wreckage. Every 
man on board must have gone down with 
the ship and drowned, except myself. 

“Then I caught sight of something that 
made my heart stand still. The huge head 
of Gulliver was coming rapidly toward me 
through the water! The dog was swimming 
strongly, and must have leaped from the Old 
Squaw before she sank. My raft was the 
only thing afloat large enough to hold him, 
and he knew it. 

“I drew my revolver, but it was soaking 
wet and useless. Then I sat down on the 
cracker tin and gritted my teeth and waited. 
I had been alarmed, I must admit, when the 
boiler blew up and the panic began, but that 
was nothing to the terror that seized me now. 

“Here I was all alone on the top of the 
Pacific Ocean with a horrible demon making 
for me as fast as he could swim. My mind 
was benumbed, and I could think of nothing 
to do. I trembled and my teeth rattled. I 
prayed for a shark, but no shark came. 


“Soon Gulliver reached the raft and placed 
one of his forepaws on it and then the other. 


The top of it stood six or eight inches above 
the water, and it took a great effort for the 
dog to raise himself. I wanted to kick him 
back, but I didn’t dare to move. 

“Gulliver struggled mightily. Again and 
again he reared his great shoulders above the 
sea, only to be cast back, scratching and kick- 
ing, at a lurch of the raft. 


“Finally a wave favored him, and he 
caught the edge of the under platform with 
one of his hind feet. With a stupendous 
effort he heaved his huge bulk over the edge 
and lay sprawling at my feet, panting and 
trembling.” 

Enderby paused and gazed out of the win- 
dow with a big sigh, as though the recital 
of his story had brought back some of the 
horror of his remarkable experience. 


Nubbins looked up inquiringly, and then 
snuggled closer to his friend, while Enderby 
smoothed the white head. 

“Well,” he continued, “there we were. 
You can’t possibly imagine how I felt unless 
you, too, have been afflicted with dog-fear. 
It was awful. And I hated the brute so. 
I could have torn him limb from limb if 
I had had the strength. But he was vastly 
more powerful than I. I could only fear 
him. 

“By and by he got up and shook himself. 
I cowered on my cracker-tin, but he only 
looked at me contemptuously, went to the 
other end of the raft, and lay down to wait 
patiently for deliverance. 

“We remained this way until nightfall. 
The sea was comparatively calm, and we 
seemed to be drifting but slowly. We were 
in the path of ships likely to be passing one 
way or the other, and I would have been 
hopeful of the outcome if it had not been 
for my feared and hated companion. 

“I began to feel faint, and opened the 
cracker-tin. The biscuits were wet with salt 
water, but I ate a couple, and left the cover 
of the tin open to dry them. Gulliver looked 
around, and I shut the tin hastily. But the 
dog never moved. He was not disposed to 


ask any favors. By kicking the sides of the- 


cask and prying with my knife, I managed to 
get the bung out and took a drink. Then I 
settled myself on the raft with my back 
against the cask, and longed for a smoke. 

“The gentle motion of the raft produced 
a lulling effect on my exhausted nerves, and 
I began to nod, only to awake with a start, 
with fear gripping at my heart. I dared not 
sleep. I don’t know what I thought Gulliver 
would do to me, for I did not understand 
dogs, but I felt that I must watch him con- 
stantly. In the starlight I could see that his 
eyes were open. Gulliver was watchful too. 

“All night long I kept up a running fight 
with drowsiness. I dozed at intervals, but 
never for long at a time. It was a horrible 
night, and I cannot tell you how I longed 
for day and welcomed it when it came. 

“I must have slept toward dawn, for I 
suddenly became conscious of broad daylight. 
I roused myself, stood up, and swung my 
arms and legs to stir up circulation, for the 
night had been chilly. Gulliver arose, too, 
and stood silently watching me until I ceased 
for fear. When he had settled down again 
I got my breakfast out of the cracker-tin. 
Gulliver was restless, and was evidently in- 
terested. 

“‘He must be hungry,’ I thought, and then 
a new fear caught me. I had only to wait 
until he became very hungry and then he 
would surely attack me. I concluded that it 
would be wiser to feed him, and I tossed him 
a biscuit. 
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“I expected to see him grab it ravenously, 
and wondered as soon as I had thrown it if 
the taste of food would only serve to make 
him more ferocious. But at first he would not 
touch it. He only lay there with his great 
head on his paws and glowered at me. Dis- 
trust was plainly visible in his face. I had 
never realized before that a dog’s face could 
express the subtler emotions. 


“His gaze fascinated me, and I could not 
take my eyes from his. The bulk of him was 
tremendous as he lay there, and I noticed the 
big, swelling muscles of his jaw. At last 
he arose, sniffed suspiciously at the biscuit, 
and looked up at me again. 

“‘Tt’s all right; eat it!’ I cried. 

“The sound of my own voice frightened 
me. I had not intended to speak to him. 
But in spite of my strained tone he seemed 
somewhat reassured. 


“He took a little nibble, and then swal- 
lowed the biscuit after one or two crunches, 
and looked up expectantly. I threw him 
another and he ate that. 

“*That’s all,’ said I. ‘We must be sparing 
of them.’ 

“I was amazed to discover how perfectly 
he understood. He lay down again and 
licked his chops. 

“Late in the afternoon I saw a line of 
smoke on the horizon, and soon a steamer 
hove into view. I stood up and waved my 
coat frantically, but to no purpose. Gulliver 
stood up and looked from me to the steamer, 
apparently much interested. 

“*Too far off,’ I said to Gulliver. 
the next one will come nearer.’ 

“At midday I dined and fed Gulliver. 
This time he took the two biscuits quite with- 
out reserve and whacked his great tail against 
the raft. It seemed to me that his attitude 
was less hostile, and I wondered at it. 

“When I took my drink from the cask, 
Gulliver showed signs of interest. 

“‘T suppose dogs get thirsty, too,’ I said 
aloud. 

“Gulliver rapped with his tail. I looked 
about for some sort of receptacle, and finally 
pulled off my shoe, filled it with water, and 
shoved it toward him with my foot. He 
drank gratefully. 

“During the afternoon I sighted another 
ship, but it was too distant to notice me. 
However, the sea remained calm and I did 
not despair. 

“After we had had supper, I settled back 
against my cask, resolved to keep awake, for 
still I did not trust Gulliver. The sun set 
suddenly and the stars came out, and I found 
myself strangely lonesome. It seemed as 
though I had been alone out there on the 
Pacific for weeks. The miles and miles of 
heaving waters, almost on a level with my 
eye, were beginning to get on my nerves. | 
longed for someone to talk to, and wished 
I had dragged the half-breed cook along with 
me for company. I sighed loudly, and Gul- 
liver raised his head. 

“Lonesome out here, isn’t it?’ I said, 
simply to hear the sound of my own voice. 

“Then for the first time Gulliver spoke. 
He made a deep sound in his throat, but it 
wasn’t a growl, and with all my ignorance 
of dog language, I knew it. 

“Then I began to talk. I talked about 
everything—the people back home and all 
that—and Gulliver listened. I know more 
about dogs now, and I know that the best 
way to make friends with a dog is to talk 
to him. He can’t talk back, but he cam 
understand a heap more than you think he 
can. 


‘I hope 
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“Finally Gulliver, who had kept his dis- 
tance all this time, arose and came toward 
me. My words died in my throat. What 
was he going to do? To my immense .e- 
lief he did nothing but sink down at my feet 
with a grunt and curl his huge body into 
a semicircle. He had dignity, Gulliver had. 
He wanted to be friendly, but he would not 
presume. | However, I had lost interest in 
conversation, and sat watching him and won- 
dering. 

“In spite of my firm resolution, I fell 
asleep at length from sheer exhaustion, and 
never woke until daybreak. The sky was 
clouded and our craft was pitching. Gulli- 
ver was standing in the middle of the raft, 
looking at me in evident alarm. I glanced 
over my shoulder, and the blackness of the 
horizon told me that a storm was coming, 
and coming soon. 

“I made fast our slender provender, tied 
the end of a line about my own waist for 
safety, and waited. 

“In a short time the storm struck us in 
all its tropical fury. The raft pitched and 
tossed, now high up at one end, and now 
at the other, and sometimes almost engulfed 
in the waves. 


“Gulliver was having a desperate time to 
keep aboard. His blunt claws slipped on 
the wet deck of the raft, and he fell and slid 
about dangerously. The thought flashed 
across my mind that the storm might prove 
to be a blessing in disguise, and that I might 
soon be rid of the brute. 

“As I clung there to the lashings, I saw 
him slip down to the further end of the raft, 
his hind quarters actually over the edge. A 
wave swept over him, but still he clung, pant- 
ing madly. Then the raft righted itself for 
a moment, and as he hung there he gave me 
a look I shall never forget—a look of fear, 
of pleading, of reproach, and yet of silent 
courage. And with all my stupidity, I read 
that look. Somehow it told me that I was 
the master, after all, and he the dog. I could 
not resist it. Cautiously I raised myself and 
loosened the spare rope I had saved. As 
the raft tipped the other way Gulliver re- 
gained his footing and came sliding to- 
ward me. 

“Quickly I passed the rope around his 
body, and as the raft dived again I hung 
on to the rope with one hand, retaining my 
own hold with the other. Gulliver’s great 
weight nearly pulled my arm from its socket, 
but he helped mightily, and during the next 
moment of equilibrium I took another turn 
about his body and made the end of the 
rope fast. 

“The storm passed as swiftly as it had 
come, and though it left us drenched and 
exhausted, we were both safe. 

“That evening Gulliver crept close to me 
as I talked, and I let him. Loneliness will 
make a man do strange things. 

“On the fifth day, when our provisions 
were nearly gone, and I had begun to feel 
the sinking dullness of despair, I sighted a 
steamer apparently coming directly toward 
us. Instantly I felt new life in my limbs 
and around my heart, and while the boat 
was yet miles away I began to shout and 
to wave my coat. 

“‘T believe she’s coming, old man!’ I cried 
to Gulliver; ‘I believe she’s coming!’ 

“I soon wearied of this foolishness and sat 
down to wait. Gulliver came close and sat 
beside me, and for the first time I put my 
hand on him. He looked up at me and 
rapped furiously with his tail. I patted his 
head—a little gingerly, I confess. 


“It was a big, smooth head, and it felt 
solid and strong. I passed my hand down 
his neck, his back, his flanks. He seemed to 
quiver with joy. He leaned his huge body 
against me. Then he bowed his head and 
licked my shoe. 

“A feeling of intense shame and unworthi- 
ness came over me, with the realization of 
how completely I had misunderstood him. 
Why should this great, powerful creature lick 
tiny shoe? It was incredible. 

“Then, somehow, everything changed. Fear 
and distrust left me, and a feeling of com- 
radeship and understanding took their place. 
We two had been through so much together. 
A dog was no longer a frightful beast to me; 
he was a dog! I cannot think of a nobler 
word. And Gulliver had licked my shoe! 
Doubtless it was only the fineness of his per- 
ception that had prevented him from licking 
my hand. I might have resented that. I 
put my arms suddenly around Gulliver’s neck 
and hugged him. I loved that dog! 

“Slowly, slowly, the steamer crawled along, 
but still she kept to her course. When she 
was about a mile away, however, I saw that 
she would not pass as near to us as I had 
hoped; so I began once more my .waving and 
yelling. She came nearer, nearer, but still 
showed no sign of observing us. 

“She was abreast of us, and passing. I 
was in a frenzy! 

“She was so near that I could make out 
the figure of the captain on the bridge, and 
other figures on the deck below. It seemed 
as though they must see us, though I realized 
how low in the water we stood, and how 
pitifully weak and hoarse my voice was. I 
had been a fool to waste it. Then an idea 
struck me. 

“ ‘Speak!’ I cried to Gulliver, who stood 
watching beside me. ‘Speak, old man!’ 

“Gulliver needed no second bidding. A 
roar like that of all the bulls of Bashon 
rolled out over the blue Pacific. Again and 
again Gulliver gave voice, deep, full, power- 
ful. His great sides heaved with the mighty 
effort, his red, cavernous mouth open, and 
his head raised high. 

“Good, old man!’ I cried. ‘Good!’ And 
again that magnificent voice boomed forth. 
“Then something happened on board the 
steamer. The figures came to the side. I 
waved my eoat and danced. Then they 
saw us. 

“I was pretty well done up when they 
took us aboard, and I slept for twenty-four 
hours straight. When I awoke there sat 
Gulliver by my bunk, and when I turned 
to look at him he lifted a great paw and put 
it on my arm.” 

Enderby ceased, and there was silence in 
the room save for the light snoring of Nub- 
bins. 

“You took him home with you, I suppose?” 
I asked. 

Enderby nodded. - 

“And you have him still?” I certainly 
wanted to have a look at that dog. 

But he did not answer. I saw an expres- 
sion of great sadness come into his eyes as 
he gazed out of the window, and I knew 
that Jacob Enderby had finished his story. 
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Classified rates, 15¢ per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


100 UNUSED FREE to Approval Applicants. 
James Chandler, Camden, Maine. 


$10.00 FOR 25c 
A choice assortment of 500 all different 
stamps guaranteed to catalogue over $10.00 
offered to approval applicants for only 25c. 
Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. H, Milford, Conn. 





























76 STAMPS free to approval applicants. 
GALA STAMP SHOP, Elyria, Ohio. 


Send for My FAMOUS NET APPROVALS 
Priced according to wholesale cost. Neil 
Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND WHY 
Free booklet on request to Hoffman Stamp 
Co., Inc., Dept. Y, 18 W. 34th St., New York 


FREE—3 TRIANGLE STAMPS FREE 
with orders for special packet of 50 different 
from all the world and our illustrated price 
list only 8c. “Approvals if you ask for them.” 
10 Gautemala Sc, 10 Iceland 7c, 10 Monte- 
negro 7c, 25 Netherlands 7c, 10 Newfound- 
land 6c, 15 Norway 4c, 10 Tunis 6c, 10 
Turkey 4c, 10 St. Settlmts. 6c, 10 Fed. Ma- 
lay States 6c, 5 Kedah 10c, 7 Siam 5c, 4 N. 
Borneo 10c. Postage extra. Hundreds more 
just like them. INLAND STAMP CO., 
Room 925, 6217 Forest, Kansas City, Mo. 














F One Stamp cat. $1.00 or 25 differ- 

ent mint blocks cat. $2.00 to every 
new applicant for our net or better grade ap- 
provals. IRON SPRING STAMP CO., Iron 
Springs, Penna. 


PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor, The Stamp Echo 


Airmails. During the past month much 
interest has been manifested in the Airmail 
stamps of various countries, due no doubt to 
the much advertised flight of Colonel Lind- 
bergh through Central America. The three 
countries that honored him with special 
stamps were Costa Rica, Panama and Cuba. 
Of these three the Costa Rica issue is the most 
valuable because of the fact that only about 
20,000 copies were put on sale and quite a 
few of these copies are in the hands of specu- 
lators. This is but one side of philately, the 
speculative side, merely a case of supply and 
demand. 

South American countries especially are in- 
terested in new issues of Airmails. Argentine 
anticipates a very pretty set of nineteen val- 
ues in four different types or designs ; in 
Brazil an issue of various designs is being 
used for the Airmail lines operating within 
its borders; Peru has a small stamp issue for 
the trial service started the first of the year 
under the supervision of U. S. aviators, and 
other South American countries are expected 
to issue Airmail stamps shortly. 

Charity 
Stamps. The 
collecting 
of these 
stamps under 
the classifica- 
tion of “Type 
C o llection” 
may interest Scvcorn, ica ceeeree 
the student 
of philatelic issues. During the past few 
months a number of countries have made use 
of their stamps in the aid of charitable organ- 
izations and the relief of sufferers within their 
domains. During the past month Belgium 
issued three special stamps that sold at dou- 
ble face, the extra revenue being used for the 
relief of food sufferers. This set was in addi- 
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-tion to the regular “Caritas” or Charity Stam 
gu Pp 


issue, the proceeds of which were used for 
the various charity organizations in Belgium. 
In Morocco, the French Government is put- 
ting on sale a set of ten values to aid the suf- 
ferers of the recent floods and famine in 
Morocco. Mozambique, Netherlands, Liechten- 
stein, Paraguay, Tunis, and a few of the other 











600 DIFFERENT stamps 50c; 1100, $1.00. 
FRED ONKEN, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn. 


SET 8 Unused Persia 15c. Large Illustrated 
Price Lists Free. ONTARIO STAMP CO., 
Box 444, Toronto, Ont. 








FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


RARE UNITED STATES STAMP worth 
50c. Only 10c to approval applicants. SHER: 
MAN, Box 124, Times Square, N. Y. C. 








TREASURE PACKET FREE! Just to in- 
troduce America’s fastest growing Stamp 
Magazine. Packet contains 500- interesting 
stamps from Liberia, Soudan, Guadeloupe, 
St. Lucia, North Borneo, etc., etc. Given ab- 
solutely free to all who mention Scholastic 
and send 25c for trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE STAMP ECHO, Box 226, 
Times Sq. Sta., New York. 





TEACHERS 


The Scholastic is planning to help teachers, 
and responsible students start stamp clubs in 
their schools, and would like to hear from any 
who are at present affiliated with such an or- 
anization, or who would be interested in 
ounding one. 

Please write STAMP EDITOR, giving home 
address and approximate number “d & those who 
might care to become members of a local chap- 
ter for the SCHOLASTIC PHILATELIC AS- 
SOCIATION. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


55 West 42nd. St. New York City 























ENTERTAINMENT 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM BY MAIL— 
SMALL cost. 2c stamp brings particulars. 
GEO. W. SMITH, 125 North Jefferson, 
Room S-267, Peoria, Ill. 
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countries have but recently issued sets of 
stamps for the benefit of sufferers and char- 
itable bodies. a is shown one of the 
Tunis Charity stamps, 
Tripoli. A very pret- 
ty set of stamps has 
just been issued by this 
country whose name 
appears in the annals 
of American history, 
The design illustrated 
shows at each side a 
bundle of Lictor’s 
; staves emblematic of 
the present Fascist regime, and in the center 
a tall minaret of which there are many in 
Tripoli. Other values show a palm tree, 
camels, a native well, and views of Tripoli. 
The six designs are attributed to Professor 
Aleard Terzi and are issued on the occasion 
of the Second Fiera Campionaria di Tripoli. 
Czecho-Slovakia has re- 
cently issued an interest- 
ing set of stamps and this 
month has added the 20 
Haleru. The illustration 
shows the Karluv Tyn 
and it will be noted this 
set is different from many 
of the previous sets that 
have been issued by this 
land of the Bohemians. 
Egypt has recently issued a new permanent 
set, all the values of which show the portrait 
of King Fuad in a center oval. This new set 
is quite in keeping with the standard of art- 
istry which King Fuad has established for the 
stamps issued under his reign. 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Women from Eighteen States 
Catholic 
“43 Minutes from Pittsburgh” 


Temple [Jniversity 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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July 2—August 10 
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In a Hundred Years 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 
(Concluded from last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 


To Stephen Blake, clerk in a large New 
York business firm, comes a telegram inform- 
ing him of the death of his stern and taci- 
turn uncle Michael Blake, from whose New 
Hampshire farm Stephen had run away years 
before. Stephen goes back to New Hampshire 
determined to dispose of the timber land left 
him, and with the proceeds to make the most 
of the present. “It'll all be the same in a 
hundred years, anyway.” He stays at the home 
of his old friends, Judge Verrill and his 
daughter, Ruth. He finds that the ate ne is 
more valuable than he had thought and de- 
termines to sell it as soon as possible. He asks 
Ruth to marry him and leave with him, but 
she tells him that he is not the Steve she once 
knew. He has acquired a glib sophistication 
and shallow cynicism which repulses her and 
she tells him so. Blake decides to stay at the 
home of his dead uncle for the rest of his 
visit. 


He swung out of the room, a hot anger in 
him. As he repacked his suitcase the smell 
of straw matting made him think of the 
little attic bedroom at the farm. It was a 
long time since he had smelled matting. It 
seemed, somehow, as if it would be good to 
sleep in that truncated room again. 

He got away without seeing the judge, a 
little soothed by the reflection that he was 
leaving it to Ruth to explain his departure. 
He stopped at Godwin’s store and bought 
bread and bacon, annoyed at old Milo’s ques- 
tions. As if there was anything out of the 
way in a man’s choosing to sleep under his 
own roof! He walked briskly, unconscious 
of his burdens, his thoughts preoccupied with 
Ruth’s mystifying change of front. She'd 
liked him at first, he was sure of that. And 
now she—he accepted the word unwillingly 
—she almost despised him. 

Well, he could stand it if she could. He 
compared her with the smart, sophisticated 
girls in the office, girls who knew their way 
about, who would do a fellow credit in any 
company. He’d always steered clear of them, 
but now— 


The sky was still brilliant when he reached 
the farm gate, but the dusk had already be- 
gun to settle between the encroaching hills. 
The key to the front door was in Abner 
Chisholm’s keeping; he ought to have gone 
by that way and got it. He had recourse to 
an old device, scrambling up the kitchen roof 
and scaling its weathered shingles to the sill 
of his old window. It yielded to his pressure. 
Somehow there was something comforting in 
this fidelity, as if the house at least remem- 
bered him and made him welcome home. 

The feeling deepened as he glanced about 
the room. It was just as he had left it; the 
same patchwork quilt on the corded bed; the 
glass lamp on the chest of drawers under the 
Wavy mirror; even—he paused to make sure 
ot this—even his discarded work clothes hang- 
ing from the oak pegs set in the wall, and 
the patched shoes he had worn the day he 
got away. 

It was queer, he thought, that Michael 
hadn't used them. They would have fitted 


him well enough, saved him the expense of 
new ones. He guessed that his uncle -would 
have hated to wear anything that had been 
his. Ruth’s absurd idea that Michael had 
been fond of him recurred to his thought; 
she didn’t know Michael Blake. 


He grinned at a boyish impulse to change 
into those old clothes. After all, it would be 
sensible. He’d have to fuss with the stove, 
and the blue serge would show every spot. 
He dressed quickly, aware of a certain com- 
fort in the loose, ugly shapelessness of the 
coarse garments. His steps sounded loudly 
on the steep stairs. The lower room was al- 
ready dim, and he felt uneasy, conscious of 
the emptiness. He unlocked the door and 
brought in his suitcase and packages, rum- 
maged in the cupboard with a quickening 
sense of adventure. 

Abner Chisholm’s wife had cleared out 
everything perishable, but the rest was just as 
she had found it. He decided to make coffee, 
and drew water, filled the pot, kindled a 
fire. It occurred to him that Mrs. Chisholm, 
who had taken the hens home to look after 
them, might not have hunted thoroughly for 
eggs, and he climbed into the low shed that 
overhung the barnyard on the chance. There 
were ten eggs in the musty hay. He was 
whistling as he slid down with his hatful, 
pleased with himself. 

The wood box behind the stove was almost 
empty, and he took the splitting ax from the 
corner where Michael had always kept it. 
Probably he hadn’t forgotten that trick, 
either. There were plenty of sawed chunks 
in the lean-to. He chose a straight-grained 
piece to begin with. Hard maple. Michael 
liked it for the stove, he remembered. The 
concentric rings drew his eye. Took a long time 
to make a tree like this, when you came to 
think about it. He began idly to count the 
lines in toward the center. They made a 
kind of calendar, he thought. Here was the 
one that marked the year of his birth. The 
maple had been quite a tree even then. He 
counted on. Sixty of them. Michael had 
been ten when the tree rooted. It wasn’t so 
long, considered in that light. Michael’s 
father would have been about forty. He 
might have planted this very tree, if that 
wasn’t just the judge’s talk, that tale of his 
going around starting seedlings. It would be 
sort of funny if he had. The idea seemed 
somehow to bridge the gap of years between 
that old Stephen Blake and his grandson. 
Kind of pathetic, Stephen thought, planting 
firewood that wouldn’t burn till you’d been 
under the sod for a quarter century. 

He swung the ax, and the wood split cleanly 
under the glancing blow. He hadn’t forgotten. 
He split three or four chunks for the fun of 
it before he carried in an armful to the 
stove. While he fried eggs in bacon grease 
over the snapping wood the fancy persisted in 
the back of his mind; there was something 
significant about his being here in Stephen 
Blake’s house, cooking supper over bits of 
Stephen Blake’s tree. He wondered what the 
old man would think of him now. Probably 
he wouldn’t approve, if Michael Blake had 
suited him as a son. He looked over his 
shoulder as if his grandfather might be stand- 
ing there watching him. Some people believed 
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in that sort of thing. He chuckled at the 
silly superstition. It was all the same to old 
Stephen by now. 


He ate with a sharp relish, by the light of 
a glass lamp, and washed the skillet and 
dishes afterward. It wasn’t bad to be here, 
after all. Even the thought of Ruth’s eyes as 
he had seen them last didn’t hurt so keenly 
now. He could find excuses for her—even be 
sorry for her. She just didn’t understand; she 
judged him by warped, false standards that 
were no true test. Old Michael Blake had 
prejudiced her against him too—no doubt 
about that. *She took Michael’s side, stood 
with him, dead, against Stephen living. 

He guessed that it was his attitude toward 
Michael that had offended her. She was 
honestly sorry for Michael, and couldn’t for- 
give Stephen for not pretending to be sorry 
too. 


Well, in a way he was sorry. It was a 
pity for anybody to waste his life as Michael 
Blake had wasted his—slaving away with 
nothing to show for it, letting somebody else 
benefit in the end. Stephen was sorry for 
anybody so self-blinded. But it was lucky for 
him, he thought, that Michael had been like 
that. If Michael had been sensible, like his 
nephew, he would have cut off that timber, 
and there would have been precious little for 
Stephen to inherit. 

He carried the lamp into the bedroom 
where Michael had died. His uncle had kept 
papers in a drawer of the old highboy; he 
ought to go over them, now that he was here. 
Foolish of him not to have thought of it this 
afternoon. There might be a bit of money 
too. He tugged at the knob eagerly. 

The drawer was half full of them. He 
carried it out to the kitchen table and came 
back for the lamp. Better go about it sys- 
tematically. He arranged the papers in neat 
piles—receipted bills, old letters, penciled 
memoranda in Michael’s laborious, crabbed 
figures, some worn account books, a pass book 
from the savings bank at the Falls, showing 
a balance of some three hundred dollars, a 
scuffed wallet with a few dollars in bills and 
change. 

The account books drew his attention first. 
They went back, he found, to his grandfath- 
er’s day, records of the farm’s earnings, 
clumsily kept but clear enough to his under- 
standing. So many cords of firewood at so 
much, so many logs sold to the sawmill, so 
much for hay and grain and potatoes, pitiful 
sums, totaling, for year after year, less than 
an errand boy’s earnings at the office. Even 
in Michael’s time the figures were small 
enough; he had just about made ends meet, 
Stephen guessed, in spite of his thrift. Lat- 
terly there were better prices; even firewood 
seemed to have gone up, and sales of saw 
logs ran into money. Of course it had cost 
more to live, too, but the figures made Stephen 
wonder a little. 

He hadn’t realized that the woodlot had 
been cropped so steadily for two generations. 
He calculated that Michael had taken off, 
roughly, half a cord of hardwood from every 
acre every year; that the pines had yielded 
almost five hundred feet of boards to the 
acre. 

Adding up the totals of these sales, he was 
startled by the amount. Land that would 
yield so much, without suffering, ought not 
to be worthless. 

He found in another book more obscure no- 
tations of planting, in Stephen Blake’s hand. 
That back lot had been bought in 183%, had 
it? And it must have been cleared then, if 
the entry was correct, or old Stephen wouldn’t 
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have been transplanting pine seedlings there 
that year and the next. 


He smiled at the thought. What did 
Stephen Blake expect to reap from that sow- 
ing? He certainly couldn’t have hoped to see 
those pines reach saw-log size in his day. He 
must have been a crank even then, when he 
was young, wasting his strength on a crop 
that couldn’t ripen in much less than a 
century! 

He laid the books aside and turned to the 
letters. The topmost one gave him a sharp 
shock. It was typewritten on an engraved 
sheet that crackled in his fingers, and he 
knew the name by repute as a lumber house 
of solid worth. 


They offered Michael Blake a flat twenty 
dollars for every acre of his timber, and they 
offered it in a key that was unmistakably 
persuasive. And below, in Michael’s toiling 
pencil, was the blunt record of his reply: 

“Wrote them no, 4/26.” 


Stephen Blake felt himself warm with the 
memory of his cocksure speech under Judge 
Verrill’s eye, and Ruth’s. Showing off, like a 
smart-Aleck kid, while that windy old fel- 
low watched him and managed not to laugh! 
If he hadn’t stumbled on this letter he’d have 
snapped up that offer like a stupid fish rising 
to a painted fly! He wondered how much the 
judge would have made on the transaction; 
probably a fairish split; if the Meyerfield 
people would pay twenty dollars, there would 
be a pretty profit in the deal at ten for the 
Caxtons and the judge. 

Well, he’d found out in time. He caught 
his breath. Ten thousand, anyway—perhaps 
more if he shopped around. Ten thousand! 
He’d take his time now. Before he sold he’d 
know for himself what that timber was worth 
and get every penny of it. He’d show them 
whether he was as much of a fool as he 
must have looked this afternoon! 

How Michael Blake would have laughed 
at him if he’d known! Well, he wouldn’t 
laugh now. Ten thousand dollars that 
Michael could have had for the taking; that 
the boy he’d oppressed and hated would 
spend, now, instead! The reflection seemed 
somehow to bring his uncle’s lean, grim face 
before him, as if Michael were still alive, 
still concerned in things. He found himself 
wishing that he could ask Michael about these 
offers instead of relying on his own uncertain 
judgment. Also—and the riddle was still 
troubling him when he fell asleep under the 
patchwork quilt—he wondered why Michael 
Blake hadn’t sold. There was some mystery 
here. Better go slow. Michael hadn’t been 
quite so much of a fool as he’d seemed, evi- 
dently. Perhaps he’d been right about this 
too. 

IV. 

Forney’s letter ran through his mind ‘as 
he climbed toward the crest through the pines, 
his eyes once more swift and shrewd in its 
observation and estimate of a stand timber. 
They wanted thinning. He marked the trees 
that should come out, merchantable sticks, all 
of them. Out of this fifty acres he ought to 
cut two or three thousand dollars’ worth of 
saw logs. More than a year’s pay down there 
at the office, where Forney wrote his abrupt, 
imperative letters. Stephen Blake’s shoulders 
straightened a little; Forney didn’t realize 
that he was writing to a man who could buy 
and sell him if he wanted to; trying to 
threaten him with the loss of that thirty- 
dollar job unless he hurried back to it! 

He chuckled harshly. In the stillness of 
the woods the sound startled him. He had a 


fancy, for an instant, that he had heard 
Michael Blake laugh. His voice seemed to 
have changed, so that it was like his uncle’s. 
Michael had always laughed in just that 
short, barking fashion. 


He emerged, after the ascent, at the line 
fence beyond which Abner Chisholm’s clear- 
ing gave him an open vista of the rocky, 
rolling upland meadow. He saw that Abner 
had stopped pasturing it; the young stuff 
would have been eaten back if he had been 
feeding sheep up here. He climbed the rotting 
rails for a nearer inspection. There must have 
been a heavy fall of mast this year. The tiny 
tufts of new pines were thick amid the grass, 
visible only to a trained eye like Stephen 
Blake’s. Hard to believe that each of those 
minute seedlings would grow into a pine like 
the tall, straight trees across the fence. He 
bent over one of them, troubled by a vague, 
perplexing conviction that he had done this 
before, long ago. 


In a hundred years, if nothing interfered 
with it, this sprout would be bigger than 
those pines that his grandfather had planted, 
on just such land as this. Abner would be 
glad to get five dollars an acre for it now; 
without the timber it would be worth no 
more in a century. He guessed that the same 
soil, beyond the line, was worth fifty times 
five dollars, because old Stephen Blake had 
planted it to pines, because his son had spared 
and cared for them after him. 


Something seemed to compress those years, 
to Stephen’s mind. After all, a hundred years 
wasn’t so much—two lives had spanned it, 
overlapping for almost half of it. If he 
should have a son they would cover another 
hundred, between them; his grandson would 
be young a century from now. He thought 
inconsequently of Abner Chisholm, whose 
grandfather had sold that hill field to old 
Stephen Blake and probably chuckled over the 
deal as a good joke on his neighbor; Abner 
would be glad to have it the other way now. 
Funny how what a fellow was and had, de- 
pended on men long dead, like that. Old 
Stephen was almost forgotten in the glen, and 
yet here was his hand, reaching out from the 
past to put wealth into the pockets of his son’s 
son. Abner’s grandfather too—it was his fault 
that those pines didn’t belong to Abner, who 
just about kept alive on his poor land. 

He went back down the hill, passing the 
sugar maples and the slab-walled shed that 
housed the evaporator. Stephen Blake had 
planted those too; you could see that by the 
spacing. They were good trees. Michael's 
book showed a neat yield from sirup every 
year. Most of the old sugar groves were 
gone, but this one looked good for another 
twenty-five years at least. He remembered 
the labor of the season; the weight of the sap 
buckets swinging from the carved wooden 
shoulder yoke, the smell of the boiling sap 
over the long fire. Sort of good, he thought, 
to do that again sometime. 

He noticed that his legs had rediscovered 
the trick of walking on these uneven slopes; 
the stiff-kneed gait he had learned on shod 
streets had troubled him at first. People down 
there walked like Forney, with quick, sharp 
strides, hitting their heels hard. He’d even 
tried to imitate Forney’s gait himself. He 
scowled at the recollection of that curt letter. 
He’d tell Forney where he got off, he decided. 
He didn’t have to stand for that kind of talk 
any more. He’d go back when he got 
and ready, if he went back at all. Maybe 
he’d go in with Donaldson instead. There 
wasn’t any hurry, and things up here had to 
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be settled first anyway. He knew better now 
than to jump at the first offer that came along. 

Judge Verrill and the Caxton buyers were 
waiting at the house when he reached it. He 
grinned as he recognized them, but his face 
was blankly sober when he shook hands. They 
wouldn’t guess what he was thinking any 
more! He listened to an amended offer, a 
cautious increase over the original bid. He 
saw the judge’s anxious eye as he seemed to 
consider it, and remembered strangely that 
the Verrills had held whole townships of hill 
country not so many years ago. Funny that 
the judge should be dickering and scheming 
for a shabby profit at a boy’s expense. This 
man had laughed at old Stephen Blake too— 
called him a fanatic, a lunatic. 

“['ll think it over,” he said at last. 

“Better think pretty fast then.” Caxton’s 
man was brisk and abrupt. “We'll be through 
cutting over at the Falls this year.” 

“I guess the timber can stand it if I can. 
There'll be more of it next year, and I don't 
notice the prices dropping much.” 

He saw them exchange swift glances. The 
judge cleared his throat. 

“Oh, come, Stephen, we know better than 
that!” He chuckled affably. “You can’t make 
us think you mean to hold on. You'll be due 
back at your business in-a day or two. I 
admit that it’s shrewd to wear your old 
clothes and fetch back your team from Chis- 
holm’s and pretend to be running the farm 
again, but it won’t work, my boy. I know 
you want to sell. Here’s Mr. Hanson, ready 
to close up the deal on the spot. Let’s put our 
cards on the table. If you don’t like the of- 
fer, suppose you set a price yourself—ch, 
Hanson?” 

Stephen eyed them deliberately. He hadn't 
realized the strategic value of what he had 
done. It had seemed sensible to bring back 
the cow and chickens, as long as he was here, 
to use the team to cultivate Michael’s corn 
and potatoes. But if they thought he meant 
hood 

“I don’t know as I want to sell at all, 
Judge Verrill. I been thinking it over since 
we talked, and I see things differently. 
It doesn’t look to me as if my grandfather 
was such a fool to go planting pines, after 
all; and my uncle might have sold off the 
timber when you cut that last tract of 
yours—and got a whole lot less than you're 
offering me for mine. And they cropped that 
woodlot steadily too—made a living out of it 
for a good many years, without hurting it 
much that I can see. No, sir; it looks to me 
as if they’d been pretty smart.” 

“Say they were,” said the buyer. “It didn't 
do them much good, did it? You're getting 
the profits, if you take ’em. Maybe timber'll 
be worth more a hundred years from now, 
but that won’t matter a lot to you, will it?” 
A hundred years! The phrase stirred an- 
other echo in Stephen’s mind. Funny how it 
kept coming out in talk. 

“Tt all depends on how you look at things, 
I guess.” He frowned. “The world doesn't 
end when I go out, I suppose. If I don't 
cash in on these trees, I reckon somebody else 
will; and I’d just as soon have my grand- 


children thinking well of me as have ‘em © 


cursing me for an old fool who couldn’t look 
ahead. I don’t see the hurry, anyway. Guess 
I can afford to wait a while. The trees keep 
right on making lumber, don’t they?” 

The judge stared incredulously. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’re think- 
ing of staying here, Stephen? Giving up your 
prospects down there in New York to settle 
down here like—like Michael?” 
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Stephen Blake frowned. What right had 
this man to speak of Michael Blake like that? 
Wasn’t he here to justify Michael’s stubborn- 
ness by putting a price on the fruit of it? 

“I might do worse, I guess.” He wagged 
his head. “I been reading about timber a 
bit. It’s pretty plain that if we're going to 
have any in the next century we've got to 
raise it, like a crop, farm it, the way my 
people have been farming it all this while. 
And the records show that it’s been a paying 
crop, even when there was plenty of virgin 
timber left. We can make more out of the 
woodlot then we can take off the land, cleared 
and cropped. Only most of us are in a hurry. 
Kill the goose to get all the eggs right now. 
Maybe I'll sell, if the price looks good; but 
I don’t have to. Some ways I’d rather hold 
on. I can make this place pay me a living— 
maybe something over that. I’m in no hurry.” 

They left him without having shaken this 
decision. He watched dust lift behind the 
wheels, grinning a little. They’d be back 
with a better offer. It was a good scheme, 
letting them think ke might stay and hold on. 
And the Meyerfield crowd bid too. He de- 
cided to write Forney that he wasn’t coming 
back just yet. If Forney didn’t like it he 
could hire somebody else. He didn’t own 
Stephen Blake. 

At that, it wouldn’t be so bad to stay. He’d 
see Ruth sometimes, if he lived here, and if 
he went back there wouldn’t be even the 
letters. 7 


He saw the judge’s venerable rig again as 
he came in from his afternoon’s work in the 
corn, and suppressed a chuckle at this proof 
of his reasoning. They’d talk turkey now; 
they wanted this timber before they moved 
their mill; they’d pay for it, once they real- 
ized that he wouldn’t take a fool’s figure. 

He stabled his team before he went up to 
the house. Let them wait. Do ’em good to sit 
up there and wonder a little longer. He tried 
to guess what they’d offer this time. He 
hadn’t made up his mind what he would 
take; it was odd that he should feel a sort of 
hope that the new figure wouldn’t tempt him. 
It would be a pity, some ways, to let the 
woods go, even at a fancy price. Still, of 
course, if they made it worth while— 

He was frowning as he unlatched the gate. 
He didn’t want to sell; selling a forest was 
different from selling a tree here and there. 
He remembered the old metaphor—the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. A forest ought to 
go on forever and ever, tree following tree 
up into the sun; it was like a family, sort of. 
Men aged and died, but the race went on 
after them. 

He stopped short as he saw Ruth, saw that 
she was alone, saw in her eyes the wistful- 
ness that he remembered. She came slowly 
down to him. 

“Stevie, father says—are you really going 
to stay and work the place, after all? Did 
you mean that, or was it just a clever trick 
to get a bigger price?” 

“I been thinking some about staying,” he 
said slowly. “That’s all I told the judge. It’s 
true enough.” 

“What makes you even think of it?” 
= dug at the shaggy turf with his heavy 


“I don’t seem to want to go back now. 
You'd be up here, and you wouldn’t write—” 
“Then it’s just because of me?” She seemed 
disappointed, somehow. The glow in her eyes 
dulled as he watched them. 

“Not all.” He spread his hands. “I guess 
you'll think I’m crazy, but since I been stay- 


Cuerk: Did you kill any moths with those 
moth balls you bought? 

Customer: No; I tried for three hours, but 
I couldn’t hit one. 


Patient: What are my chances of recovery, 
doctor ? 

Doctor: Pretty good, but don’t start read- 
ing any serials, 


“Jimmie, what are you going to give your 
sister for her birthday?” 
“I dunno; last year I gave her the small- 


” 


pox.’ 

“I want some powder.” 

“Mennen’s?” 

“No, women’s.” 

“Do you want it scented ?” 

“No, I'll take it with me.” 

“I made a terrible mistake this morning. I 
gave my husband a dish of Lux soap chips 
for a dish of cornflakes.” 

“My, did he get angry?” 

“Did he? He even foamed at the mouth.” 


—Arthur Couno, Union Endicott High School, 
Endicott, N. Y. e 


Joe: I hear that the man who owns the 
Highland restaurant is very thrifty. 

Jack: Yes, he sweeps up the little pieces 
that are punched out of checks and sells them 
for confetti. 

—Ernest Harmony, Roosevelt High School, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 








ing here I been feeling as if—as if grand- 
father and Uncle Michael weren’t dead; as 
if I was just—just finishing up their lives 
for ’em, instead of living my own. I—I guess 
you were right about Uncle Michael, Ruth. 
He kept my clothes waiting for me all the 
time I was away. And he could have sold 
the timber to Meyerfield, if he’d been amind 
to. I reckon he meant to save it for me. And 
I kind of hate to sell it as if I—” he stopped. 
“I was up on the hill this morning, and I 
found a lot of pine seedlings starting in 
Abner’s old pasture, and first thing I knew 
I was figuring on buying it and tending ’em, 
so’s they’d grow up into trees—maybe in a 
hundred years from now! As if I'd be alive 
then, and care what happened.” 

He caught his breath as her face changed 
and her hands moved ever so little out to 
meet his own. Without words, he seemed to 
see her thought, to understand himself through 
her understanding. A sense of triumph thrill- 
ed through him. Time, change, death—he 
saw himself and Ruth above these things, 
masters of them, of life that moved on re- 
sistlessly past them. He heard his voice: 

“A hundred years, Ruth! What’s a hundred 


years?” 
THE END 
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Conducted by Abe Savage 


These answers have turned up recently in 
examination papers: 

“In the Olympic games they ran races, 
jumped, hurled the biscuits, and threw the 
java. The reward to the victor was a coral 
wreath.” 

“There are two kinds of verbs: adverbs 
and proverbs.” 

—A. Freshman, Mill City High School, Mill 

City, Oregon. 
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TEACHER OF SOLID GEOMETRY: 
of circles are these, Jack? 
Jack: Round circles. 


“How do you know he was drunk?” 
“He was looking in the cuckoo clock for 
: 8 


“Why do they use knots in the ocean?” 
inquired the fair young thing who was visit- 
ing the ship. 

“Replied one of the sailors, “Why, to keep 
the ocean tide.” 


What kind 
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For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. In A Hundred Years. Compare your ending 
with Kahler’s ending. Can you justify your end- 
ing; that is, is it just as logical as the author’s? 
Does the author emphasize plot, character, situa- 
tion, or a combination? Which did you empha- 
size? If the story can be said to preach, what 
are the lessons to be drawn? Kahler might have 
put these in the form of epigrams or pithy Say- 
ings in the mouths of his characters. ake two 
terse speeches: one concerning get-rich-quick 
money, and one about slow but sure gains. Which 
characters should say them, or do you find that 
there is no character with whom they are con- 
sistent? What authors have you read who put 
their own clever sayings in the mouths of their 
characters? 

II. An Apostle of the Simple Life. Prepare 
the class for the dog story by emphasizing the 

ints in the author’s life which account for Mr. 

yer’s interest in dogs. Remember to arrange 
our points in the order of climax so that it will 
be easy to introduce stories about dogs and the 
story of Gulliver in particular. 

III. Gulliver the Great. Where have you met 
the name Gulliver before? Where did he travel? 
From which land did “Gulliver the Great” come? 
What device does Dyer use to get the story 
started? Think of other authors who use this de- 
vice. What does it usually accomplish? 

There are two kinds of animal stories: those in 
which animals act like men; those in which ani- 
mals show their own natural traits. The purpose 
of the first type is usually satiric. Think of the 
fables you know. The purpose of the second is to 
familiarize us with the habits of animals. What 
do you think this story does? Are the honors 
divided between man and dog? Compare with 
Lobo or White Fang or Dyer’s Pierrot, if you 
can’t decide. 


A story does not need to be true; it only needs 
to seem true. A story may be told in the first 
or third person. Which one has the advantage in 
credulity? Local color gives certain advantages, as 
we pointed out in “In A Hundred Years.” Some- 
times there is a distinct advantage in an un- 
familiar setting. How many elements of unusual- 
ness do you find in this story? Plot the story by 
scenes. Count the first a prologue to give tone. In 
each scene thereafter show how the character of 
the dog is built up. Why must Gulliver’s size be 
constantly emphasized? The shipwreck is a study 
in fear. What is the difference between the man’s 
fear and the dog’s? How is suspense created? 
Where does the turning point come? Is this natur- 
al or forced? Where does the denouement set in? 
Why didn’t the dog bark before? Why does the 
author make the later history of the dog vague? 
How would both the characterization and the tone 
of the story be changed if Enderby had offered to 
take the listener home to see Gulliver? 

IV. Noah Webster’s Dictionary. The 18th cen- 
tury in English literature is usually called prosaic, 
but it was during this time that grammars, rhe- 
torics, and dictionaries were made. Use this idea 
for your topic and then emphasize the tremendous 
task of beginning a dictionary and the importance 
of Noah ebster’s work at home and abroad. 
Look at home and at school to find as many dic- 
tionaries as you can. Notice the date of printing. 
Notice the difference in contents, number of 
words, and pronunciation. Samuel Johnson used 
his dictionary to embarrass his enemies. Find 
other excerpts from his dictionary. Most of us 
use one vocabulary at home, another at school, 
another when we writc, and a much larger one 
when we read. The average school boy to:! 
knows more words than some of the ancient 
hilosophers. Why is it important to know words? 
Why should you know exact meanings and sy- 
nonyms? How many words do you know? How 
can you increase the number? What speaker with 
whom you are acquainted has a large vocabulary? 
What writer? Use these questions for a sympos- 
ium on Words and Their Ways. 


V. Poetry Corner. 

A. Amy Lowell. Review the sketch of Miss 
Lowell’s life given in Untermeyer’s Modern Amer- 
ican Verse, pages 197-200. Amy Lowell is credited 
with originality in subject matter and poetic form. 
Read the poems from pages 200-212. Justify this 
statement. Compare atterns with My Last 
Duchess. Read these poems with a view to seeing 
the images which come to you. Lilacs has the 
history of New England tangled in it. Read this 
poem to the class to show how full it is of images 
which call up familiar emotions. 

B. Beginning to Think. Take u 


the discussion 
from Copy Cats where we left it. i 


ow explain, in 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Lesson Plan 


the order presented, Mr. Mearns’ criticism of stu 
dent work in poetry writing: (1) Our work should 
never be like anyone else’s. For instance, com- 

re Amy Lowell’s Solitaire with Wordsworth 
Westminster Bridge. Both poets are writing about 
a city. Where is the difference? It is not just 
time of day. (2) We should have ideas of our 
own. Try Amy well’s A Lady. What do you 
discover? (3.) We lack observation and penetra- 
tion. What about Lilacs in this respect? Turn 
back to some of the poems in your readers. Whic' 
ones that you recall are most responsible for your 
slavish imitation? 

C. Songs of the Shanty Boy. Explain the mean- 
ing of the title. Connect this song maker with 
other ballad makers that we have discussed. Show 
how he most closely resembles the wandering min- 
strel. If you have access to Franz Rickaby’s book 
Ballads and Songs of the Shanty Boy, read sev- 
eral illustrations. If you have not, read those 
given by Miss Hurst. Bring in any of these bal- 
lads that may be known to your neighborhood. 


VI. The Most Useful Person In My Com- 
munity. Notice that Mr. Rupp has used our old 
friends, “who, where, when, what, and why,” in 
giving the details of Miss Burlingame’s useful- 
ness. Study this sketch for selection and balance 
in details. 


VII. Tabloid Book Reviews. Each of these 
book reviews has a selling point. Read the reviews 
carefully to see whether plot, character, subject 
matter, or purpose is most emphasized. Notice al- 
so where this most significant point has been 
placed. Think over the book you are reading and 
try writing a distinctive brief statement about it. 

VIII. Following the Films, Read these reviews 
with a view to comparing with the tabloid book 
reviews. What difference in tone and detail does 
the additional space permit? 

IX. Précis Writing. In England and France it 
is quite usual to set boys, especially those who are 
likely to go into public life, to writing precise 
statements of long and complicated articles. Let 
each member of the class choose one article. Read 
the article until you are sure of its content, and 
then set down on a reference card the salient 

int made by the author. Do not change or gar- 

le any statement by omission, change of tense, or 
insertion of your own opinion. 


1} 
For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Symposium on Campaign Issues. 

In assembling these statements by a number of 
great American political, social and educational 
leaders, The Scholastic has made a worthwhile 
contribution to the political literature of the 1928 
campaign. No other publication, even for adults, 
has approached the campaign on this basis of ap- 
plying our ripest wisdom to our national needs. 

efore you read the symposium, it is suggested 
that you write out your own answer to the ques- 
tion which The Scholastic addressed to these men 
and women. If you were to make the keynote 
speech at either convention, what are the points 
that you would stress? Would you think of these 
issues from the standpoint of the party, or the 
country as a whole? 

When you have thus set down your own 
thoughts upon the “most needed” planks of the 
1928 platforms, compare your statement with those 
given in this article. Classify your statement ac- 
cording to the five main groups of issues named 
in this article. 

Another interesting method by wh'ch you mav 
approach the analysis and study of this article is 
the following. Take the five main groups, or head- 
ings, and set them down in the order of their im- 
portance before reading the whole article. Ther 
after reading the article carefully, check your list 
to see whether you would revise the order. 

These suggestions are made to encourage pre- 
limitiary exploration of the article. In a more in- 
timate study you will want to analyze each letter, 
not | as to content but also as to the geograph- 
ical, political, or social background of the eminent 
writers. In other words,- what reasons might be 
assigned for the particular viewpoint of Senator 
Reed, for instance, or for Representative Haugen’s 
statement or Dr. Cadman’s, or Miss Gale’s? 

As a third step for the study of this article, 
write out a brief but comprehensive platform in- 
corporating the best points of all the statements— 
the platform that might be drawn up by these 
people if they were assembled together in conven- 
tion. Why is it unlikely that such a strong and 
fearless platform will be ay my by either partv? 

Finally, keep this article for future reference. 
As the campaign progresses you will want to see 


how nearly it follows the paths, (political trails 
we might call them) blazed by these leaders. 

II. An Experiment in Industrial Democracy 

1. Formulate in your own words a statement of 
the industrial problem that the Columbia Conserve 
Company has attempted to solve. In a parallel 
column make a list of the aims of the program 
resented by Mr. Hapgood. Do you find that he 
as analyzed his problems properly? (Look up 
an excellent article by Mr. Hapgood describing th- 
plan in The Survey, for September, 1922. p. 655.) 

2. Next make a list of the features of Mr. Hap. 
good’s plan. Show wherein each feature is de. 
signed to meet some pen phase of the larger 
problem of industrial democracy. 

3. Make a list of the advantages of a salary 
system, instead of a wage system—first, to the 
employee; secondly, to the employer. 

4. Discuss in the same way the advantages of 
profit-sharing in the industry. 

5. Show by diagram the machinery that was 
set up to give the employees a larger degree of 
control of the industry. 

6. What proof does the article present to show 
that the co-operative method of control has been 
successful? 

7. The question of working hours has long been 
a matter of contention in the industrial world. 
What provisions for the regulation of hours was 
made in this experiment? 

8. Outline the results of the experiment. 

9. Do you think that a similar plan could be 
adopted in all industries in America, regardless of 
the nature of the industry, capitalization, or num- 
ber of employees? If not, what limitations would 
you place upon the plan? 

10. As you now think of the experiment as a 
whole, to what fundamental factors do you attri- 
bute its success? How much do you think the 
character and personality of Mr. Hapgood had to 
do with it? 

Ill. Foreign Affairs 

1. Enumerate the charges of M. Litvinov against 
the League of Nations on the question of disarma- 
ment. 

2. Give the substance of the reply made by 
Lord Cushendun. 

3. During recent weeks the French government 
has apparently taken a more conciliatory attitude 
looking toward a treaty with France providing 
for the outlawry of war. Point out the main 
issues of the discussions that have been held. 

4. Outline the French viewpoint as related to 
the main issues which you have named; the view- 
point of the United States. 

5. What do you think are the probabilities of 
success of the negotiations. 

6. Review latest developments in Nicaragua. 

7. What significance do you think there is in 
the fact that Spain has decided to stay in the 
League of Nations? In the decision to maintain 
the seat at Geneva instead of Vienna? 

IV. Domestic Affairs 

1. In the death of Senator Willis all men, re- 
gardless of political affiliations, recognize the fact 
that the nation has lost a courageous, sincere and 
stalwart leader. Review his biography. Just what 
effect his sudden death will have upon the cam 
paign and more particularly upon the Republican 
Convention cannot be foretold now. Social science 
students should follow closely the events between 
now and Qhio’s Primary, on April 24. Why, 
incidentally, is Ohio considered a strategic state 
in Presidential elections? 

hat would you consider the best procedure 
to arrive at the details of a final flood-control 
program? 

3. Compare the statement of Representative 
Haugen in the symposium with the news report 
on the farm-relief bill in the present Congress. 
Is there any evidence that the divergent stand- 
points on the bill may be reconciled? 

4. What, in your experience, have been the 
most serious dissatisfactions with radio broadcast- 
ing as it now operates? Which of them could be 
improved by government regulation? Draft a let- 
ter to the Radio Commission telling the radio 
grievances of your town. 

V. The Most Useful Citizen in my Community. 
The essays so far blished in this series deal 
with a minister, a fruit-peddlar, and a librarian. 
What have they in common? What other types of 
persons might be chosen? 

_VL.Noah Webster's Dictionary. Look up the 
history of copyright law, and find what part it 
has played in the intellectual relations of America 
and England. 


VII. Philadelphia Art Museum. What advar- 
tages, from a social studies point of view, will 
there be in the arrangement of exhibits in the new 
Museum? 
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HENRIK IBSEN 


Universally recognized as one 
of the greatest dramatists who 
ever lived, the world is now 
celebrating the centennial of 


his birth. 


Nine of his greatest plays are 
published in three volumes 
in the 


MODERN LIBRARY 


A Doll’s House 
Ghosts 
An Enemy of the People 
(Volume No. 6) 


Hedda Gabler 
Pillars of Society 
The Master Builder 
(Volume No. 36) 
The Wild Duck 
Rosmersholm 
The League of Youth 
(Volume No. 54) 





THERE ARE TEN OTHER VOL- 

UMES OF THE PLAYS OF THE 

WORLD’S GREAT DRAMATISTS 

IN THE MODERN LIBRARY, IN- 
CLUDING 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
The Emperor Jones and The Straw (No. 146) 
Seven Plays of the Sea (No. 111) 
W. S. GILBERT 


The Mikado, The Gondoliers, The Pirates of 
Penzance, and Iolanthe (No. 26) 


Pinafore, Patience, Yeomen of the Guard, 
and Ruddigore (No. 113) 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Anatol, The Green Cockatoo and Living 
Hours (No. 32) 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Pelleas and Melisande and Five Other Plays 
(No. 11) 

OSCAR WILDE 


Salome, The Importance of Being Earnest 
and Lady Windermere’s Fan (No. 83) 


An Ideal Husband, and A Woman of No 
Importance (No. 84) 


Send for a free descriptive ~% 


catalogue of 150 great modern 
books, Saas 


At only 95c a Copy “enn 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th Street New York 








250,000 High School Students 
Eagerly Await 
The 1928 Student-Written Number of 
THE SCHOLASTIC 


\Y 


Out April 28 


The Interest Peak 
of the Year 


DeLuxe Edition 


Four years ago the editors 
of THE SCHOLASTIC 
announced that one com- 
plete issue of the maga- 
zine would be devoted to 
the best student-written 
material received for each 
department. The literary 
quality of that first stu- 
dent- written number 
amazed and delighted cyn- 
ical literary critics as well 
as educators. In three 
brief years the number of 
contributors to the stu- 
dent-written number has 
grown from 5,000 to 
20,000, 


\Y 


HIS year the money awards have been increased, the scope of the 

competition has been widened, and in addition to the literary awards, 
all branches of the visual arts are being represented in the First Annual 
Secondary School Art Exhibit to be held by THE SCHOLASTIC in 
conjunction with the Carnegie Institute in the latter's galleries. 


The 1928 issue will have twice as much reading matter as previous 
issues. It will contain an eight-page section, as well as the cover, in full 
colors reproducing the prize-winning art objects. In other respects the 
issue will be unique, and no expense is being spared to make it the su- 
preme creative achievement of America’s high school students. 


The Student-Written Number sells for 
25c a copy, or 20c in quantities of ten 
or more. It is included in every sub- 
scription for the spring semester, how- 
ever, without additional charge. Have 
you ordered yours? 


To THE SCHOLASTIC, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enter my order for subscriptions for 
the three remaining issues of the second semester, 
including the Student-Written Number, at the rate 
of 30c per subscription. OR 

Enter my order for .—. copies of the Stu- 
dent-written Number only at the rate of 20c per 
copy. 

(Above rates apply only to quantities of 10 or 
more. For less than 10, the rate is 25¢ per copy.) 


Name 


The SCHOLASTIC Address. 


Wabash Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. City & State. 





HOLD ON TO HIGH 


Keep a Record 
of your 


Achievements 
ENS) 


“A Pedigree 
for College’ 


ON’T let those joyous high school 

days pass without a permanent record 
qt them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! 
And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! 


SCHOOL DAYS! 




















You can record your exploits on the field and 
gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 
clubs and school societies. News clippings and 
programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 
ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. 


Y ov'tt get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, 


now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High School 
days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 
autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


Ir Is a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied 
with silk cords in your school colors. Your name and that of your school 
stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It is individual, per- 
sonal, good looking. 

INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 


The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
you want them. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 
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PREPAID 


AUGUSTAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 











RALPH AHEARN ai 
MYMEMO CO., 931 Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose 6...................... for which send me ............ 
MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. For embossing 
name(s) in gold, I enclose an extra twenty-five cents 


per book. Total $ 


I ieee a a ae 











<a> INDIVIDUALIZED oc~ 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD, book, yet thoroughly represent- 


and the name of your school, 
stamped on the cover for only 
25 cents extra. This with the 
silken binding cords in your 
colors it your 


school makes 


ative of your high school, too. 
You'll want it stamped. That's 
certain, for it adds “Ritz” to 
the appearance, and identifies 
the book as your prized posses- 


sion. 
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I prefer blue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover. 

Names of purchaser (s), name of school and school colors should 
be plainly written on a separate sheet and attached to this cou- 
pon. [600A] | 














